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PUBLISHER'S NOTICR 



This edition of " Sparks from the Anvil " is published 
with the sanction and approbation of the talented author, 
and it may be right to add, is the only edition from the 
sale of which he will derive any pecuniary benefit. 

Devoted with his whole heart to the promotion of the 
great principles of peace amongst the nations, and the 
feeling of Brotherhood amongst the families of the earth, 
his apostolic mission commends itself to every true Friend 
of Humanity, and we are satisfied that there aro many who 
will not only bid him a hearty " God speed," and with 
heartfelt earnestness crave the blessing of the Prince of 
Peace on him and on his labours, but will cheerfully assist 
in such practical way as may be open to them, to aid him 
on his pathway of benevolence and humanity. 



Mr. Charles Gilpin. 

Mt bsab Sib, 

In compliance with your request, I send you some 
of the earlier productions of my pen, together with a few 
of later date. Most of these essays wero written during my 
hours of relaxation firom arduous manual labour. As such 
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you are at liberty to make whatever use of them may 

accord with your pleasure. In reference to your other 

wish, that I should furnish you with some particulars 

relating to the circumstances under which I commenced 

and prosecuted my studies, perhaps you will be satisfied 

with the copy of a letter which I addressed, some years 

since, to a gentleman in America, in reply to a similar 

request. 

Yours very sincerely, 

Elihu Bubbitt. 
London, July 5^, 1847. 



The following notice and extract is taken from the pages 
of the "Souithem Literary Messenger" for March, 1840 : — 



THE LEARNED BLACKSMITH. 

[We invite the attention of the public to the subjoined 
communication from Dr. Nelson of this city, accompanied by 
a letter to him from Mr. Burritt, already distinguished by 
Governor Everett as the learned blacksmith of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Burritt's extraordinary acquirements, under the peculiar 
circumstances of his Hfe, are only equalled by the modesty 
with which he shrinks from notoriety. We doubt whether 
there is a parallel instance on record of the same application 
to mental improvement, under such striking disadvantages. 
The most learned linguist now living, we believe, is Mezzo- 
fanti, the Professor of Oriental Languages at the University 
of Bologna, in Italy. He is said to spe^k and write fluently, 
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eighteen ancient and modem languages^ and twenty-two 
different dialects of Europe j but Mezzo£a.nti has not been 
obliged to labour one-third of his time at the anvil for 
subsistence. Lord Byron said of him — " He is a monster 
of languages — the Briareus of parts of speech — Sk walking 
polyglot ; and more, who ought to have existed at the time 
of the tower of Babel, as uniyersal interpreter." What 
would Lord Byron have said of the self-taught Massachu- 
setts Linguist, whose wonderful acquisitions have been 
treasured up amidst toil and poverty, and in those intervals 
which are usually devoted to repose or recreation ? If any 
of our readers should be incredulous in this matter, we need 
only refer them to the address of Governor Everett, and also 
to the personal testimony and observation of Dr. Nelson, of 
whom it may be said that no declaration of ours is neces- 
sary to entitle his statements to the fullest confidence. 
Ed. Messenqeb.] 



To the Editor of the SotUheiti Literary Messenger. 

With a few friends, who have seen the following commu- 
nication, I entirely concur in the opinion that it ought to be 
given to the public. It is a brilliant unsurpassed example 
of what may be achieved by persevering application to study. 
To all persons, especially to the young mechanics of our 
country, it may prove a beacon of light to guide them to 
higher destinies, by a diligent improvement of their " little 
fragments of time." 

Of the verity of the statement made by the writer there 
cannot be a doubt. In the summer of 1838, Governor 
Everett of Massachusetts, in an address to an association of 



mechanics in Boston, took occasion to mention that a black- 
smith of that State had, by his unaided industry, made 
himself acquainted with vufTY lavouaoes. In July of the 
following year, I was passing through Worcester, the place 
of his present residence, and gratified my curiosity by calling 
to see him. Like any other son of Yulcan, Mr. Burritt was 
at his anyil. I introduced myself to him, observing that I 
had read with great pleasure, and with unfeigned astonish- 
ment, an account of him by the Goyemor of his State, which 
had induced me to take the liberty of paying him a visit. 
He very modestly replied, that the Governor had done him 
more than justice. It was true, he said, that he could read 
about fifty languages, but he had not studied them all 
critically. Yankee curiosity had induced him to look at 
the Latin Grammar ; he became interested in it, persevered, 
and finally acquired a thorough knowledge of that lan- 
guage. He then studied the Greek with equal care. An 
acquaintance with these languages had enabled him to read 
with facility the Italian, the French, the Spanish, and 
Portuguese. The Russian, to which he was then devoting 
his " odd moments/' he said was the most difficult of any 
he had undertaken. 

I expressed my surprise at his youthful appearance. He 
informed me he was but twenty-seven years of age (to which 
statement I gave ready credence) ; that he had been con- 
stantly engaged at his trade from boyhood to that hour, and 
that his education, previous to his apprenticeship, had been 
very slender. 

Mr. Burritt removed from a village near Hartford, in 
Connecticut, where he was bom, and where he learned his 
trade, to Worcester, to enjoy the benefit of an antiquarian 
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library, stored with rare books, to which the trustees gave 
him daily access. " Yes, sir," said he, " I now have the 
key to that library (showing it as if it were the most pre- 
cious jewel, the real key to knowledge), and there I go 
every day and study eight hours. I work eight hours, 
and the other eight I am obliged to devote to animal 
comforts and repose." 

The stage drove up and I most reluctantly left him, 
exacting however a promise that he would write me some 
account of himself — of his past and present studies. 

The following is the first, but not the only letter which 
he has done me the favour to write. I have assurance that 
Mr. Burritt would not be so false to his professions as to 
object to its publicity. But I am equally well assured that 
it will give him more pain^than pleasure. 

Th. Nelson. 

Richmond^ February 4th, 1840. 



Worcestery December 16<A, 1839. 

Deab Sib, — I sat down to write to you under a lively 
apprehension that you will accept of no apology that I can 
make for my long silence. But before you impute to me 
indifference or neglect, I beg you, my dear sir, to consider 
the peculiar nature of my occupations, — ^to reflect that my 
time is not at my disposal, and that my leisure moments 
are such as I can steal away from the hours which my ar- 
duous manual labours would incline me to allow to repose. 

I deferred writing some time, thinking to address you a 
letter on your return from the springs ; but the nature of 
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my business became sncli in'llie £iU, thmt I wis eompdled 
to laboor boib night and daj up to ^e present time, which 
is the first Insnie hofor that I hare had far sereial months. 
I cannot bat be gratefnll j affected b j the beneyoleiit 
interest which jou manifested in mj pmsnits^ both in onr 
interriew^ in Worcester, and in the letter for which I am 
indebted to joor conrtesj and kind consideration. I thank 
yon most cordiallj for these expressions of good wilL Thej 
are pecnliarlj gratifying, eimiing as they do from one whose 
personal acquaintance I have not long had the means and 
pleasure of enjoying ; a fiwt which pnyres, I fear, that I 
hare been thmst befoiv the world rery immatorely. An 
accidental allusion to my history and porsuils, which I 
made unthinkingly in a letter to a friend, was, to my 
unspeakable surprise, brought befere ^e public as a rather 
ostentatious debut, on my part, to the world : and I find 
myself inyolred in a species of notoriety not at all in 
consonance with my feelings. Those who have been ac- 
quainted with my character from my youth up, will giye 
me credit for sincerity, when I say, that it never entered 
my heart to blazon forth any acquisition of my own. 
had, until the unfortunate denonement which I have men- 
tioned, pursued the even tenor of my way unnoticed, eren 
among my brethren and kindred. None of them erer 
thought that I had any particular omnrs, as it is called ; 
I never thought so mjrself. All that I hare accomplished, 
or expect, or hope to accomplish, has been and will be by 
that plodding, patient, perseyering process of accretion 
which builds the ant-heap, — particle by particle, tiiought 
by thought, fact by fact. And if ever I was actuated by 
ambition, its highest and warmest aspiration reached no 
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farther than tlie hope to set before the joang men of xny 
country an example in emplojing those invalaable httg- 
ments of time called " odd moments." And, sir, I should 
esteem it an honour of costlier vater than the tiara 
encircling a monarch's brow, if my future activity and 
attainments should encourage American woBKiva mms to 
be proud and jealous of the credentials which God has 
given them to every eminence and immunity in the ^npire 
of mind. These are the views and sentiments with which 
I have sat down, night by night for years, with blistered 
hands and brightening hope, to studies which I hoped 
might be serviceable to that class of community to which 
I am proud to bdong. This is my AMsmoN. This is 
the goal of my aspirations. But not only the prize, but 
the whole course lies before me, perhaps beyond my reach. 
" I count myself not yet to have attained" to any thing 
worthy of public notice or private mention ; what I may 
DO is for Providence to determine. 

As you expressed a desire in your letter for some account 
of my past anc} present pursuits, I shall hope to gratify 
you on this point, and also rectify a misapprehension which 
you with many others may have entertained of my acquire- 
ments. With regard to my attention to the languages, 
(the study of which I am not so fond as of mathematics,) 
I have tried, by a kind of practical and philosophical pro- 
cess, to contract such a familiar acquaintance with the head 
of a family of languages, as to introduce me to the other 
members of the same family. Thus, studying the Hebrew 
very critically, I became readily acquainted with its cognate 
languages, among the principal of which are the Syriac, 
Ohaldaic, Arabic, Samaritan, Ethiopic, &c. The languages 
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of Europe occupied my attoitioii immediately after I had 
finished my classics; and I studied French^ Spanish, Italian, 
and German, under native teachers. Afterwards I pursued 

• 

the Portuguese, Flemish^ Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, 

Icelandic, Welsh, Gaelic, Celtic. I then yentured on 

farther east, into the Russian empire ; and the SclaTonic 

opened to me about a dozen of the languages spoken in 

that vast domain, between which the affinity is as marked 

as that between the Spanish and Portuguese. Besides 

these, I have attended to many different European dialects 

still in Togue. I am now trying to push on eastward as 

fast as my means will permit, hoping to discorer still 

farther analogies among the oriental languages which will 

assist my progress. I must now close this hasty, though 

long letter, with the assurances of my most sincere respect 

and esteem. 

Elihu Bueeitt. 

To Th. Nblson, m.d. 



SPARKS FEOM THE ANVIL. 



"GOD HATH MADE OP ONE BLOOD ALL NATIONS 

OP MEN." 

The Proyidence and Gospel of God liaye conspired to 
make the present moment one of thrilling interest to the 
philanthropist, the patriot, and christian. The light of 
divine truth, which, ages ago, was cast like a solitary torch 
into the Egyptian night that brooded oyer the world, has 
shone on brighter and brighter unto an almost perfect day. 
The clouds and chaos of tempestuous confusion have slowly 
rolled away, and disclosed this great truth, spanning, like 
a rainbow, the whole new heavens of humanity : '* God 

HATH HADE OF ONE BLOOD ALL NATIOHS OF HEN !" Strange, 

startling, obnoxious truth ! which Mercy lit at the Eternal 
Throne, and cast all burning with the oil of heaven into 
the midst of the warring world. The principalities and 
powers of darkness have leagued with men from age to age 
to put out that light, which the tyrant could not bear. Put 
ovi that light! has been the watchword of war ; and, like the 
apocalyptical dragon which John saw, it has deluged the 
earth with blood to quench that heaven-lit censer. The 
freeman put on his mail, and the slave made a shield of his 
manacles, and ran with the master and the monarch into 

B 
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the deadly rifts of battle ; and when he mingled his blood 
in the same pool with theirs^ the sorrowing angels saw, — 
men mutilated and with glazed eyes saw, vultures and 
wolves, and ravenous dogs saw, that it was as pure as ever 
throbbed in royal veins. The earth has been one vast 
battle-field, where the luitions have waged war with Michael 
and his angels, with God and his Gospel, to prove there 
was no identity in the origin and destiny of the human 
race. Religion, mistaken, earth-wedded religion, with her 
eyes glaring with a fire that never burned in heaven, ha& 
rushed like a fury into the combat. With her angel robe 
all draggled in human blocKl, she haa »lood upon the high 
places of the earth, and brandishing the Bible in one hand, 
as if it were the legis of Jupiter, and in the other the 
deadly weapon of carnal warfare, she hissed for the nations 
to join her sanguinary banner. And they came : the chief- 
tain that ^rbished his armour by the light of burning 
Hecla came. The Scandinavian champions of the North 
led on their trained clansmen from the sunless shores of the 
Arctic sea ; the tartaned Scot that fought at Bannockburn,. 
marched shoulder to shoulder with the mailed southron, 
and both forgot they ever " met in angry parlance" there, 
while the clarion of a holy war resounded from glen to glen, 
and from mountain to the sea. All deadly feuds and 
private griefiEi, and clannish animosities, were merged into 
one intense, ferocious frenzy, which Beligion baptized into 
a christian zeal, to do God service with the sword. Seizing 
the standard of the cross, she led the bannered hosts of 
Europe to the plains of Palestine, and left them bleaching 
there before the walls of Gaza, Acre and Jerusalem, to show 
the uncircumcised infidels of the East, that they had no part 
nor lot in Calvary, nor in the common blood of man. 

From Peter the Heimit's time to Bonaparte's, and from 
his to the earliest despot after the flood, the human race, 
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in concert with every fiendish spirit that hated God and 
man, hare waged a perpetual cmsade against that great 
truth which Paul uttered on Mar^s-hill. But did thej 
succeed ? Did die dark paasicms of their alienated hearts, or 
all their crimson iaittes, put ofitt that l^t 1 Nations fell in 
the straggle; crowns fdl like stars in the apocaljpse ; but 
did the angd flying l^urongh the midst of heaTen with the 
ereilasting gospdi, did he suspend his flight and rest upon 
his folded wings ? No 1 had we but ears to hear any thing 
but the din of this noisy world, we mi^t eren now catch 
the sound of his trumpet, proclaiming as he flies, ^ Gon 

HATH KADR OF OBB KLOOD ALL VATI0V8 OF MQI !*' 

Christians^ hear it! hear it in the harmonies of the 
universe and the voices of yisionless things, that commune 
like whispering angels with the human souL Hear it in 
the music of the birds, that never lose a note to settle any 
disputed territory in mid air. Hear it ! the night winds 
sigh, that have £unted beneath the burdens they have borne 
from the battlefields and scenes of human butdiery. Hear 
it ! whisper the summer breezes, that go out by moonlight 
a wooing the blushing flowers of every zone, and sing the 
same song of love over boundaries that alone make ene- 
mies of nations. Bend your ear to the lily and the rose, 
and hear it there; for the gentle spirit of the summer 
flowers is the breath of angels, and it comes up from every 
daisy that lifts its yellow petals to the stars, and pleads the 
divinity of this lesson. Bead it i for it is the autograph of 
every sunbeam, written at dawn and dewy eve on every inch 
of the firmament above» Every rain-drop distilled from the 
ocean, that patters against your window or glitters on the 
rose beneath, is sent to you with this special message of 
love. And then there are other voices, that c(Hne up in 
whispered wailings, as from a woild of moaning spirits, 
sighing, Hear it! Every foot of ground in Europe is; 

b2 
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blushing with the blood of some murdered Abel, whicli 
**$melU rank to heaven^^ and cries to G-od against the Oain> 
like pro£a.nitj of the man that slays his brother. The 
bones of fathers, sons, and brothers, that were gathered np 
from the field of Waterloo, and burned and ground to lime, 
and sold to the farmer bj the cask to manure his fieldcH— 
these have Toices, that " cry like angels trumpet-tongoed, 
against the deep damnation of their taking off." Mountains 
interposed made them enemies ; and they rushed into the 
deadly combat, and plucked out each other's hearts to gain 
the immortality of human glory, which was promised them 
for aping fiends. ^' Like kindred drops they had mingled 
into one," had it not been for this bloody phantom that 
summoned them to the field. But they mingled at last ; 
the Britain, the Gaul, and the Austrian, mingled their 
blood in one huge draught for the thirsty earth, which 
blushed as she drank it in, because she knew it was human. 
The ponderous millstones mingled their bones in one com- 
mon dust, and the farmer merged their obstinate nationali- 
ties at every handful of the pulverised humanity which he 
scattered upon his field. Costly dust ! God's images ground 
to powder ! lie peaceful by the tender blade of growing 
corn ! for ye have half attained the honour of resurrection, 
to be raised from the battle-field even to this base use. Lie 
still, and let the dews of heaven weep sweetly over you; 
and the evening zephyrs whisper as they pass by, that G-od, 
angels, and men, had rather ye should bear spears of grass 
and blades of corn, than murderous spears of steel and 
blades and bayonets to butcher men. Sleep on ! let no 
malignant spirit breathe on you; but let the archangel 
whose it shall be to wake you to another life and form, let 
him keep watch over your desecrated dust, and point man- 
kind to your lowly bed, and then to that eternal truth, 
written in characters of living light across the heavens — 
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'' Gi>d hath made of one blood all nations of men r Chrisk 
tiauB, look upward ! Do you not see that handwriting upon 
the wall of heaven ? Oan je not read it ? is it not fairly 
writ % Oome, all ye Belshazzars of the earth— come, look 
there ! for ye can read it without a Daniel : the Ever-^ 
lasting Son of God himself has translated it into the laor 
guage of the human heart, and everything that can sing of 
loTOy or love to sing, has set that truth to the soul-melodies 
of its existence. Aye, read and tremble ; for it is the Mbn|^ 
TssBL, Uphabsen, of your wanton empire over the destinies 
of man. Has it made you tremble on your thrones to re« 
cognise the political existence of one small nation ; what 
will ye do when all the nations of men shall rise up, in the 
majesty of their divine adoption, and summon you to recog- 
nise their lofty lineage ! 



THE NATURAL BRIDGE; 

OR, OlfE NICHE THE HIGHEST. 

The scene opens with a view of the great Natural Bridge 
in Virginia. There are three or four lads standing in the 
channel below, looking up with awe to that vast arch of 
unhewn rocks, which the Almighty bridged over those 
everlasting hutments ''when the morning stars sang to- 
gether." The little piece of sky spanning those measureless 
piers, is full of stars, although it is mid-day. It is almost 
five hundred feet from where they stand, up those perpen- 
dicular bulwarks of limestone, to the key rock of that vast 
arch, which appears to them only of the size of a man*s 
hand. The silence of death is rendered more impressive 
by the little stream that falls from rock to rock down the 
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chaniiel. — The son is dukened, and the boyiB hare uncon- 
wionslj unooTered their heads, as if standing in the pee- 
eenoe chamber of the Majesty of the vhole earth. At last, 
this feeling begins to irear away ; thej begin to look aroimd 
them ; they find that others haye been there before them. 
They see the names of hundreds cat in the limestone hut- 
ments. A new feding comes orer their yonng hearts, and 
their knives are in their hands in an instant. — ^^What 
man has done, man can do," is their watchword, while they 
draw themselves up and carve th^ names a foot above 
those of a hundred fdll-grown men who have been there 
b^ore ihem. 

They are all satisfied with this feat of physical exertion, 
except one, whose example illustrates perfectly the for- 
gotten truth, that there is no royal road to inteUeoiwd emi- 
nence. This ambitious youth sees a name just above his 
reach, a name that will be green in the memory of the 
world, when those of Alexander, Caesar, and Bonaparte, 
shall rot in oblivion. It was the name of Washington. 
Before he marched with Braddock to that fatal field, Tie 
had been there, and left his name a foot above all his pre- 
decessors. It was a glorious thought of the boy, to write 
his name aide by side with that of the great &dier of his 
country. He grasps his knife with a firmer hand ; and, 
clinging to a little jutting crag, he cuts a gain into the 
limestone, about a foot above where he stands; he then 
reaches up, and cuts another for his hands. 'Tis a dan- 
gerous adventure ; but as he puts his feet and hands into 
those gains, and draws himself up carefully to his fall 
length, he finds himself a foot above every name chronicled 
in that mighty walL While his companions are regarding 
him with concern and admiration, he cuts his name in 
rude capitahi, large and deep, into that flinty album. His 
knife is still in his hand, and strength in his sinews, and a 
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new created aspiiatien in his heart Again he cuts another 
Biehe, and again he carves his name in krger capitals. 
This is not enoughs £[ee^8» of the entreaties of his com- 
paniimSy he cuts and dUmbs again. The giadnations of his 
ascending scale grow wider apart* He measures his length 
4tt every gain he cats. The voices of his friends wax 
weaker and weaker, till their words are finally lost on his 
ear. He now for the first time casta a look b^ieath him. Had 
that glance lasted a moment, that moment would have been 
his last. He clings vritii a convulsive shudder to his little 
nidie in the rodi. An awful abjss awaits his almost cer-- 
tain falL-^^He is faint with severe exertion, and trembling 
from the sadden view of the dreadful destruction to which 
he is exposed. His knife is worn half-way to the haft. He 
can hear the voices, but not the words, of his terror-stricken 
companions below. . What a moment ! What a meagre 
chance to escape destruction ! There is no retracing his 
steps. It is impossible to put his hands into the same 
luche wi<^ his feet, and retain his slender hold a moment. 
His companions instantly perceive this new and feariiil 
dilemma, and await his &11 with emotions that '' freese their 
young blood." He is too high^ too faint, to ask for his 
father and mother, his brothers and sisters, to come and 
witness or avert his destructicm. But one of his compa- 
nions anticipates his desire. Swift as the wind, he bounds 
down the channel, and the situation of the fated boy is told 
upon his father's hearth-stone. 

Minutes of almost eternal length roll on, and there are 
hundreds standing in that rocky channel, and hundreds on 
the bridge above, all holding their breath, and awaiting^ the 
:fearfttl catastrophe. The poor boy hears the hum of new 
and numerous voices both abore and below. He can just 
distinguish the tones of his &ther, ytho is shouting with all 
the eiiefgy of despair, " WUham/ WUUamf IhnH iook 
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d(mn ! Your Tnotker, and Henry, and Harriet^ are all here, 
praying for you ! DonH look down ! Keep your eye towards 
the top r The boy didn't look down. His eye is fixed like 
a flint towards Heaven, and Lis young heart on Him who 
reigns there. He grasps again his knife. He outs another 
niche, and another foot is added to the hundreds that re- 
move him from the reach of human help from below. — How 
carefully he uses his wasting blade ! How anxiously he 
selects the softest places in that vast pier I How he avoids 
every flinty grain ! How he economises his physical powers ! 
resting a moment at each gain he cuts. How every moiion 
is watched from below ! There stand his father, mother 
brother, and sister, on the very spot where, if he falls, he 
win not fall alone. 

The sun is now half-way down the west. — The lad has 
made fifty additional niches in that mighty wall, and now 
finds himself directly under the middle of that vast areh of 
rocks, earth, and trees. He must cut his way in a new- 
direction, to get from under this overhanging mountain. 
The inspiration of hope is dying in his bosom ; its vital 
heat is fed by the increasing shouts of hundreds perched 
upon clifls and trees, and others who stand with ropes in 
their hands on the bridge above, or with ladders below. 
Fifty gains more must be cut before the longest rope can 
reach him. His wasting blade strikes again into the lime- 
stone. The boy is emerging painfully, foot by foot, from 
under that lofty arch. Spliced ropes are ready in the hands 
of those who are leaning over the outer edge of the bridge. 
Two minutes more, and all will be over. That blade is 
worn to the last half inch. The boy's head reels ; his eyes 
are starting from their sockets. His last hope is dying in 
his heart ; his life must hang upon the next gain he cuts. 
That niche is his last. — At the last faint gash he makes, his 
knife — ^his faithful knife — ^falls from his little nerveless 
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hand, and, ringing along the precipice, falls at his mother's 
feet. An inyoluntary groan of despair runs like a death- 
knell through the channel helow, and all is still as the 
gmve. At the height of nearly three hundred feet, the 
devoted boy lifts his hopeless heart and closing eyes to 
commend his soul to God. 'Tis but a moment — there ! — 
one foot swings off ! — he is reeling — trembling — toppling 
OTer into eternity ! Hark ! — ^a shout falls on his ears from 
aboTe ! The man who is lying with half his length over the 
bridge, has caught a glimpse of the boy*s head and shoul- 
ders. Quick as thought, the noosed rope is within reach 
of the sinking youth. No one breathes. With a faint, 
conyulsiye effort, the swooning boy drops his arms into the 
noose. Darkness comes over him, and with the words, 
Ood / and Mothet* I whispered on his lips just loud enough 
to be heard in heaven — ^the tightening rope lifts him out of 
his last shallow niche. Not a lip moves while he is dang- 
ling* over that fearful abyss ; but when a sturdy Virginian 
reaches down and draws up the lad, and holds him up in 
his arms before the tearful, breathless multitude, such 
shouting— ^ach leaping and weeping for joy — never greeted 
the ear of a human being so recovered from the yawning 
gulf of eternity. 



GOD'S BOOK OF REMEMBRANCE. 

Among the books that will be opened when Gh)d shall 
reckon with the universe, one will be produced filled with 
costlier records than the common transactions of time. In 
that precious volume — that '^ book of remembrance written 
before him for those that feared the Lord, and thought upon 
his name" — ^how many little acts of the humblest saint, 

b3 
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ivliicli the world never knew or noticed, will appear in 
gc^den cajMtals ! How many fbfgotten words and lookft e£ 
kindnesB, wkich dropped a healing anodyne into swaie 
broken heart, will there be shown the child of God, who &m 
will ask, When did I tkis ? How brighdj in those leaves 
of pearl will glow thafc pellucid jewel which lell from the eye 
of him who gave all he had to give — a tear £»r another's 
woe ! And the poor widow's mite — ^what a bright reoofd 
shall be made of that, and of the midnight pcajer she made 
for those pinched with stemor wants than hers I What a 
page in that heavenly Album will be given to him who gave 
a cup of cold water to a disciple of the Lamb, widi a heart 
big enou^ to have given the world ! There will be shown 
the tableaux vmmU of prison scenes, and Mck and djdng 
bed scenes, where eyes with a heaven full of love in them, 
and hearts big with the immortal sympathy of Gk>d, minis- 
tered to the sick stranger and him that was ready to periflk. 
In that Souvenir of Eternity, will be preserved charities ^ 
celestial water that never found a record or r«nembiai3i«e 
on earth. 



THE MIND. 



Therb is nothing in the might and matter exhibited in 
the material universe ; there is nothing in the magnitude 
and mysteries of creation ; there is nothing in the distance 
and dimensions — in the amplitude and infinity of Jehovah's 
works, so worthy of study and admiration as the inteHee* 
tual wul. This, among and above all iht traces of Omiii- 
pot^[ice, is the most legible foot-print of the Qod-head. 
The reascming, immortal mind, whether, in the ino&piaai 
stages of its existence, it be confined within these pcrishahte 



tenesAeAto of &tak and blgod, or whether, exalted to the most 
intimate fkros^imity to its great, incomprehensible Som:c(^ 
it be the all^acting principle in the very next being less 
tlian Infinite Perfection; whether it shine in sunrlike 
lustre hard by the throne of the Eternal^ or be appointed 
to scintillate in solitude far out upon the extremest promon- 
tory <^ his uniyerse ; yet, whereTor and with whatever it 
may be found, it i9 the living evid^ge of Omniscience, the 
€ro¥ming characteristic of Pivinity. 

Our earth might have been filled to overflowing with all 
the other s^onuments of Omnipotence ; it might have beei^ 
furnished with all those scenes in nature which are fair 
and iascinating to the eye ; every field and forest, every 
]lK>uutaiii and valley, every biU and dale might have 
gushed forth with the sweetest sounds that ever fell upon 
woortal ears ; every bill might have been clad with ever- 
lasting verdure, and worn the diadem of an enduring rain*- 
bow ; every tree» even those that uow bear sparsely among 
their blunted boughs the bitter acorn, might have been 
overhung with flowers more lovely than the blooming r<>se, 
and have bent beneath a load of more enticing fruit than 
ever gr«w in lideA ; ejeiy rivulet and river might have 
gushed forth from living fountains of ambrosial nectar ; 
the heavens above us might have been inconceivably n^ore 
glorious ihan those which we now beh^d ax^d admire ; our 
skies, like those of that fitr, belted planet, might have been 
girdled with golden, translucent sones, which for ever roll- 
mg betwe^ us and ^'the burning eye of day,'' should 
intercept bis fiery rays, and transmit theoi to our eycis, 
tinted with every rainbow hue ; that di0UM[it planet might 
have lent us the peerlw beauty, the ^multaneous splendour 
ef all h«r wajung and crescent moonsv^r-might have put 
around this earth, her little twin-bom sister, both h^r 
«aeirdiBg »oues of mellowed light ;"**^every realm and 
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region of the universe might hare been laid under oontri- 
btttion to have fitted up our heavens with a panorama of 
such magnificence and glory, as would captivate an angel's 
eye ; — all these things might have been on and above the 
earthy and others more numerous than man could desire or 
describe ; and myriads of beings, too, might have tenanted- 
this terrestrial elysium — beings susceptible of all the varied 
pleasures of sense; yet, had the reasoning, rational, re- 
flecting mind been left out of the list, the most sapient of 
these created things could not have looked upon the scene, 
and felt, seen, and known that a God had been there. 

The mind, among all the works of creative power and 
wisdom, is the only one that bears the private mark of 
the invisible God. It is the chef d^oeuvre of Omniflcienoe, 
whose heaven-piercing frontlet bears the '* image and super* 
scription" of the Almighty, written in the monoglot of the 
universe, and legible to every being intervening between 
Infinite, Underived Wisdom, and the incipient limit of the 
brute creation. It may out-reach the capacities of the 
eldest primeval seraph beside the Eternal's throne, to get 
hold of a perception of the elements of the material uni» 
verse ; even Gabriel, with all his experience in the great 
cycles of eternity, may not be able, without a special reve- 
lation from higher wisdom, to tell some young inquiring 
cherubim, what things are heights and d^fftka — what, dis- 
tance and dimermone — what are Tnouniains and vaUeys — 
what rocks and rivere^ sands and seas — what are any of the 
properties and peculiarities of Tnatter ; — what is meant by 
things adjacent or remote — ^by things past, present, or to 
come : — all these circumstances of a corporeal existence — ^aU 
these things, or ideas of things, which exist in, or are 
derived exclusively from the operation of our senses, may 
never enter the conceptions of those purely spiritual beings^ 
whose means of intelligence are not limited to the action or 
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influence of sucli frail and fallible agents of perception, as 
the physical organs and &culties of the human race. But 
however obtuse or imperceptible these objects of sense may 
be to those incorporeal beings, still, they cannot but recog- 
nise, in the simplest operation of the weakest human mind, 
that spiritual essence, that one lineament of divinity, which 
likens the lowliest being between the angel and the brute 
to a common Creator. Tes ; it is the choicest prerogative 
of this state of existence, that we have something within 
us — ^and may feel it too— which may entitle us to the com- 
munion of our God, in the very presence-chamber of his 
glory. 0, it is enough to redeem all '^ the ills that flesh is 
heir to," that we have that within us, which may not shame 
the angels to take us to their fellowship ; that, with the 
rational soul, we have received from the Creator those cre- 
dentials to immortality, which neither height nor depth, 
nor principalities or powers^ nor things present or to come 
can rob us o£ 

Why then should man, ^' who may look erect on heaven,** 
and read his pedigree in the skies, and feel a principle of 
divinity stirring within him — ^why should he so overlook 
the dignity of his being — ^why come so immeasurably short 
of the goal of his destiny, as to sit idling in the dust, 
and famish upon the husks of time and sense ! 0, what an 
emotive to action, to great desire, and grand emprise, is the 
consciousness which we may all enjoy, that we have an 
active principle within us, that shall mnter the torpedo 
chill of death, which soon shall freeze up the fountains of 
our blood ! It is enough to take away the calamity of 
mortal dissolution, that all that part of our being which 
distinguishes us from the brutes that go down beneath the 
reach of resurrection, will never be lost or merged in the 
listless inactivity of non-existence ! No, let the grave yawn 
upon us as it may ; let the palsying rattle of the valley- 
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dodfl B^MTih our poor >roak natuits m it may^^tUl, we 
nay rest aesored, tliat all that we Biaj be proud of in our 
being, will neTer lose the sentixaent of its existenoe ; tmi, 
if we act wdl our parte in our present Qa{>acities and 
circuiQstanoee, we ihall be traasferred, not to a state of 
long, unooaedous letiuurgy-i-^of vague, indefinite suif^eaae 
with respect to our future awards and oocupatiomi in 
etemit7--<^but to an inunediate and active participati<m in 
all the exalted and endleas employments of which intelleo- 
tual beings are susceptible. No, I cannot think, so meanlj 
of the future attainments of the human mind, as to suppaee 
that, at some period in eternity, not £ur removed from the 
time of its dissolution from the terraneous composition of 
flesh and blood— it may not be elected by its Author io 
some office in the universe, now occupied hj some one of 
the minor angels ; and thenoe reaching higher and higb^ 
in its upward and endless gradations, at last put the diadem 
of Gabriel on its brow, and wear his insignia brfore the 
eternal Throne. 



TEMPERANCE. 

TOUCH hot! 

TASTB NOT ! 

HAKDLB NOT ! 

SMELL NOT ! 
AVY TBISG THAT CAN INTOXICATE. 

AxoNa the thousands who have, during the last year, 
arisen from the slough of despond and shaken iM ^ ser- 
pent speUs of the sorcerer, many a brilliant iateUeot re- 
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its original lustre axkd rank among the stars wkich 
shine in ^ur noial and inteUectaal firmament. We had 
one pecHdiar star in the Old Bay State, which fell like "the 
son of the morning" from, the heaven of temperanoe, aad, I 
maj add, drew down with it a third part of the constellation 
to which it belonged. Massachusetts felt his fall to her 
heart ; for he was one of her untitled nobility. He bore a 
name prouder and dearer to New Enghind, than any one 
whidli any king on earth could make or give. That name 
was idaiti£ed with the history of her rdigion, learning, and 
palarioiism; and Massachusetts delighted him to honour, 
and he honoured her intke halU qf <ntr fuUiomU legidcOion, 

He was a shining mark, but he fell : for such men fall, 
do they not ? Like every other being this side of heaven, 
he was within arrow-shot of the tempter ; whose indisozi* 
minate sfaafiks carry no unpoisoned or barbless point into 
the palace or into the cabin. He fell deep ; for he fell from 
a great height A starless night set in over the abyss in 
which he was engulfed ; and the leaden slumbers of hope- 
less oblivion rested heavily on his name. His native state 
went into mourning and was in bitterness for him; for, 
like Bachel, she had been bereaved of more of her children 
by this insidious foe, ihan ever fell under her banner on 
the battle-fields of her country. 

Years rolled on, and a gleam of light shot through the 
hlackwesfl of his darkness. He heard a still small voice 
which whimpered to him in his grave. Arise J eomeforikJ 
He arose ; he shook off the pestiferous, hampering cere- 
ments which had so long bound him hand and foot. He 
found many a Martha and Mary waiting at ihe brink of the 
pit, to welo(»ne him back to life and love. He returned to 
his home, and his home returned to him. The fatted calf was 
killed ; and there were many that could say, with tears of 
gratefid mdtation : This our wn and biother who was lost 
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is found. And he was found, with all the resuscitated 
vigour of his talents, exhwning, as it weve, his fellow-b^ngs, 
who, like him, had been buried before they were dead, 

Massachusetts welcomed him back to her embrace with 
emotions of maternal joj, and invited the returning Pleiad 
to resume his rank among the stars of her crown. The 
doors of her halls and churches were thrown open to the 
newly-returned prodigal, and many were touched to life 
and salvation at the burning eloquence which fell from his 
lips. Sister States heard of this new Luther in temperance, 
and he obeyed their call. He stood up in their cities, like 
Paul in the midst of Mar^s Hill, and, with an eloquence 
approaching inspiration, set forth the strange doctrine of 
total abstinence. Oities contended, with spirited ema- 
lation, who should be the first to listen to his admonitions. 
The largest halls were crowded, long before his arrival, with 
all classes of the community. The drawing-room, and 
every temple of refinement and beauty, was emptied, and 
those who could scarcely touch the ground for delicateness 
almost contended for uncushioned seats and rough board 
benches, to hear this converted Saul argva on temperance. 

Such an assembly was recently crowded into a spacious 
hall in one of our large cities, on one of these occasions. 
They were waiting with breathless expectation for the 
appearance of the speaker; but he came not, and isverj 
countenance bore testimony of concern and disappointment. 
Why came he not ? the evening before, he was within an 
hour^s ride of the city. What had befallen him ? It is a 
short stoiy, and it has been told daily in the experience of 
thousands. You have all heard, probably, from the lips of 
the reformed inebriate, the little expedients which he had 
to adopt to dissipate the iron force of habit. One of these 
expedients was to put something bitter into his mouth, as 
camomile fiowers, wormwood, or rhubarb root, which served 
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to divert the periodical attacks of his old unconquered 
appetite. The individual to whom I am referring, resorted 
to. this mode of relief. At the suggestion, probably, of 
some moderate-drinking friend, who was afraid that he 
would go too fast and too far, he had recourse, at first, to 
opium. This subistitute for intoxicating drinks he soon 
found, to his cost, was insidiously tampering with his un- 
subdued appetite, and again bringing him under its cruel 
dominion. He thereupon cast away the pernicious drug, 
and adopted a more harmless substitute. He carried in his 
vest pocket a piece of rhubarb root ; and he would eat a 
piece of this when he began to feel that aching void which 
none but a reforming inebriate can describe. On the oc- 
casion to which I have referred, just before he set out to 
fulfil his engagement, some malicious auxiliary of Satan 
had taken the piece of rhubarb from his pocket and soaked 
it in rum. While on the way to the place of his desti^ 
nation^ he took out the saturated root, and before it had 
reached his mouth, the very smeU of it, as he says, set all 
the courses of his nature on fire, and burnt him with a 
thirst which all the waters of the earth and all its rolling 
floods could neither quench nor drown. The enemy had 
seized upon a new and unguarded avenue to the brain, and 
proved that still another of the senses must be fortified 
against his wily attacks. 

That night a band of faithful Washingtonians watched 
over a raving drunken man. They stood by with tearful 
eyes and heavy hearts while the black spirits were at him,, 
and while he was wrestling like a shorn Samson with th& 
spectral Philistines that were tormenting him. And when 
he slowly awoke from that dreamy delirium, they were at 
his side to stay up his tottering feet, and so to rivet his 
armour anew as not to leave his heel again exposed, like that 
of Achilles, to the armour of a skulking foe. That man is 
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again a giant ; and lie is abroad : look oat for him ! like 
Samson, he is feeling for the pillars of the temple of Bao 
chus, and he will ere long revenge the loss of his locks by a 
mighty overthrow of that doomed edifice. 



THE EMIGRANT'S DOG. 

It was a very sultry day, and I turned my horse a little out 
of Uie road, to rest him a few minutes under the shade of a 
large elm. A waggon was standing a little on before me, 
loaded with all the heterogeneous inventory of a Yankee 
£»rmer's kitchen, parlour, pantry, cellar, and garret. There 
was the old bureau, with its carved lion-feet carefully wrapt 
around with Mankets, and occupying, par excell^Dce, the 
ehiefest and safest place in the cart Then there were those 
venerable high-backed chairs that reflect so much credit on 
the taste and skill of the seventeentii oentuiy : all occupying 
such places as would seem to intimate a covert and respect- 
ful reference to the eye of the i^ectator. Sundry barrels 
fllled with minor msAierB of importance, made up the foun- 
dation of such a superstructure of beds, bedsteads, bedding, 
bags, brooms, boxes, benches, bowls, bread, and bacon, as 
might have puzzled the patriarch to have adjusted properly 
within the ark. The whole was surmounted by an ancient 
and ample cradle, which seemed to have done some service 
to several antecedent generations, and which was as cum- 
bersome and capacious as a common-sized canoe. At ike 
end of the cart was suspended the large brass kettle, which 
had ateum«d the capacity of a kind of sub-treasury, in 
which the proprietors deposited weekly their six days^ stock 
of provisioBfL 

At another time and place, I i^uld not have noticed 
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particularly this &miliar cortege of an emigrant ; but just 
at that moment I had nothing else to do but look right at 
it ; besides, what most attracted my attention, it was in the 
middle of the state of New York, and the waggon was 
headed eastward, a direction in which I had never before 
met a turn-out, as Willie would say, of this description. I 
could not conceive how any true-spirited Yankee, for I 
knew that one of them was the proprietor of " the plunder," 
-^should, in direct opposition to common sense, I mean the 
common sense <^ his countrymen, have so &r mistaken the 
cry of WB8TWABD HO ! as to have actually and obstinately 
turned away from the golden visions of the western world, 
to pine away upon the sterile hills of New England. A 
slight curiosity on this- point, occasioned in my mind a few 
conjectures upon the possible causes or circumstances which 
had induced Jonathan to such an unpopular and retrograde 
step. Had he not realized all those golden dreams of th 
new country which had enchanted him beneath his Other's 
roof on the banks of the Oosneetieut 9 Had he become 
discontented with the poetry of a log cabin? Had the 
wife of his youth, who had followed him thither with un- 
spoken regrets concealed in the depths of her sorrowing 
heart, had she pined for her childhood's home, in the inte- 
resting solitude of some vast prairie of the West ? Had the 
little ones which he bore thither like transplanted flowers, 
withered befi>re the miasma of an uncultivated wilderness ? 
Had the music of a church-going bell, and all the haUowed 
associations of love and friendship connected with his na- 
tive village, been dallying with his heart both night and 
day in that new country, until he had finally listened to 
the speediless entreaties of t. her eye, whose tongue never 
asked for her home ^ Had his young, sickly, saUow-ftced 
children cHmbed upon his knee, as he returned at evening 
to his smoky cabin, and plead with him to take them back 
to grandpa's fire-side ? 
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I was interrupted in tlie midst of these ruminations, by 
a low murmuring of Yoices, which seemed to come from a 
neighbouring field partly concealed from the road by a 
thick growth of saplings. I rose up in my saddle, and 
obtained a sudden coup-d'oeil of a little scene which was of 
no slight interest to my mind, especially as it seemed to 
throw some light upon the subject I had been contem- 
plating. The first glance of my eye fell upon a group of 
four or fiye persons, beneath the shade of a large maple, 
whither they seemed to have resorted to partake of a slight 
repast out of the heat of the sun. But an affecting incident 
had interrupted their peaceful entertainment, and filled 
them all, from father to child, with emotions which, even 
at a considerable distance, I could plainly perceiye on their 
&ces. A man, apparently thirty-five, was standing a few 
yards from the rest, exerting himself at the top of his 
ingenuity, to coax an old emaciated dog to follow him. 
The poor dumb creature was lying motionless at the foot 
of the tree, with his head reposing in the lap of a young 
girl of fifteen, who, with tears on her cheeks, was lavishing 
upon the poor brute all the caresses of that affection that 
was swelling up in her young heart. "Tyg!" said the 
father, stepping up and patting him gently on the head, 
" Here he is, Tyg, hereaway I" when he would run back a 
few rods, as if in actual pursuit of some wild animal. The 
girl, at the same time, would lift up the creature's head, 
and trying to open his eyes with her fingers, would point 
to some pretended game at a little distance, beseeching him 
half crying with, " Do look, Tyg ! see, see yonder, see the 
rabbit, Tyg !" Again the father would return, and taking 
out his handkerchief, constructed out of it something else, 
a rude representation of a small animal ; this he would 
make to rustle along by the dying dog, while he tried to 
imitate the cry of some vrild quadruped. 
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But it was in vain. The old creature opened his eyes 
once, just as I came up ; he looked up wistfully into the 
girl's face, whose tears were raining down upon his shaggy 
brow j his eyes were glassy, but there was an expression of 
grateful recognition in them, as they rested a moment upon 
each member of the afflicted group. " Mother !" exclaimed 
the girl to a woman with a chHd in her arms, who was 
looking on in pensive silence, '' mother, he's growing stiff| 
I can't open his eyes." The father, putting up his hand- 
kerchief, and bending over the dead brute, sighed in the 
tenderest accents of sorrow ; " Poor Tyg ! poor old faithful 
creature ! how can I leave you here behind V* The child, 
that could hardly speak plain, crept along up to the old 
dog, and putting its little bare arm under his neck, put a 
piece of hard gingerbread to his mouth, sobbing, " Do eat 
that, old Ti !" 

There is nothing like an expression of real sympathy to 
shorten the period of making an acquaintance with our 
feUow-beings. I felt that this truth was worthy of becoming 
an axiom in social life, from the cordiality and almost 
gratitude with which that home-bound family testified to 
me as I accompanied them to their waggon. And when I 
told them that I was a Connecticut man^ and that my 
home was not far from their native town, they invited me 
urgently to pay them a visit on my return to that State, 
which I promised and afterwards fulfilled. Tou remember, 

Lizzy, my ride over to the village of B , the second 

day after my return from the West ; the object of that 
visit was to see those emigrants at their first and last home. 
Although a year and more had elapsed since the incident 
which resulted in our partial acquaintance, yet they recog- 
nised me as soon as I crossed their threshold, and gave me 
a most cordial welcome to their fire^side. They told me 
the story of their sojourn in the western world; what 
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priTaiimifl, lutfdshipi, sicluiess and deadi had visited thfim ; 
how two of ih«ir liilk ones had &Uai Tictims to the 
dis eaien cf the eountry ; how they had wasted awaj under 
the affile, and how thej had buried than in one grave in 
the midst o£ the prairies. Thej told me of all the incidents 
of their homeward jounu^ ; and when thej came to the 
one I have jnst described^ Jnlia pointed me to the staffed 
skin of old Tyg, that had died in her arms under the tree^ 
where I had first met them. 



AMERICA. 



THE LAND OF THE BRAVE, AND HOME OF THE FBEE. 

Thb braised and burdened of every clime have heard of 
America as the land of the Free. The wan and wretched 
victim of capricious tyranny, ironed to the floor of Eastern 
dungeons, has heard of America, and lifted his shackled 
hands to God in prayer for one draught c^ that country's 
air, which whoever breathes, is free. The greyheaded exile, 
banished from his native Und^ his Polish hcMue, to the far, 
firoeen solitudes of Siberian wastes, has heard of America,, 
and while, by the sickly light of the pale moon, he waded 
back to his dreary shelter beneath the shapeless drifts — he 
has sighed for the pinions of the swift-winged dove to bear 
him to our shore, beyond the reach of the tyrant's arm. 
The oppressed <^ every name and nation have heard of 
America, as a kind of heaven, lying beyond the jurisdiction 
of despotism, where the wicked cease fhrni troubling, where 
every yoke is broken and the captive is free. 

But these have only heard the melody of its jubileea^ 
They never listened to the haif-smothoped waitings of 
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despair, which God hears both night and day ascending to 

his throne from human beings, bought, beat, and bound, in 

the very capitol of this boasting nation. They never saw the 

shambles under the shade of our great Temple of Liberty^ 

where human souls and immortal destinies are bartered 

for the meanest merchandise of the earth. They never 

heard the suppressed moaning of the little child, bought in 

its mother's arms, and torn for ever from her embrace. 

They never witnessed the father's agony, as he held out his 

manacled hands to say a broken farewell to his children, as 

they were led away to some distant, unknown scene of 

bondage. They never &thomed the despair of the mother's 

heart, when her late-weaned infant was knocked of by the 

sherifTs hammer to some stranger, who tore it from her 

arms. They never witnessed the unavailing anguish of that 

moment, when the strong ties interwoven with the fibres 

of every human heart, were torn asunder by the sons of 

those who fought and fell for freedom. They never saw 

how human nature, like a defenceless, unmurmuring lamb, 

bled on the very steps of the Capitol, while the appointed 

champions of liberty were speaking long and loud within, 

of the sacredness of human rights. They never witnessed 

the unavailing night-scenes of this modem Aceldama, 

where, for years of disgraceful history, Man, blood-redeemed 

man, has been nailed to the accursed tree of slavery under 

the very droppings of our great sanctuary of liberty ; under 

the statue of that goddess, which, like a shameless harlot 

disguised in the immaculate vestments of virtue, dares 

stand upon the pinnacle of that Temple which our Others 

built, and lift her brazen, unblushing face to heaven, and 

say to men and gods, All hen abe born Ibee and equal ! 
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GIVE MB BACK MY HUSBAND. 

Not many years since, a young-ni:.rried couple from the 
far, '' fast-anchored isle," sought our shores with the most 
sanguine anticipations of prosperity and happiness. They 
had hegun to realize more than ^ey had seen in the visions 
of hope, when, in an evil hour, the hushand was tempted 
" to look upon the wine when it was red," and to taste of 
it " when it gives its colour in the cup." The charmer 
fastened around his victim all the serpent spells of its 
sorcery, and he fell, and, at every step of his rapid degra- 
dation from the man to the hrute, and downward, a heart- 
string hroke in the hosom of his companions. 

Finally, with the last spark of hope flickering on the 
altar of her heart, she threaded her way into one of those 
shambles where man is made such a thing as the beasts of 
the field would bellow at. She pressed her way through 
the bacchanalian crowd who were revelling there in their 
own ruin. "With her bosom full of ** that perilous stuff 
that preys upon the heart," she stood before the plunderer 
of her husband's destiny, and exclaimed in tones of start- 
ling anguish, " Give me back my hvshand /" 

"There's your husband," said the man, as he pointed 
towards the prostrate wretch. " That my husband I What 
have you done to him % That my husband ! What have 
you done to that noble form that once, like a giant oak, 
held its protecting shade over the fragile vine that clung 
to it for support and shelter ? That my husband ! With 
what torpedo chill have you touched the sinews of that 
manly arm ? That my husband ! What have you done to 
that once noble brow, which he wore high among his fel- 
lows, as if it bore the superscription of the Godhead ? That 
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my hu^nd 1 What have you done to that eye, with which 
he was wont to ' look erect on heaven,' and see in his mirror 
the image of his God? What Egyptian drug have you 
poured into his veins, and turned the ambling fountains of 
the heart into black and burning pitch % Give me back 
my husband ! Undo your basilisk spells, and give me back 
the man that stood with me by the altar !" 

The ears of the rum-seller, ever since the first demijohn 
of that burning liquid was opened upon our shores, have 
been saluted, at every stage of the traffic, with just such 
appeals as this. Such wives, such widows and mothers, 
such ^therless children, as never mourned in Israel at the 
massacre of Bethlehem, or at the burning of the Temple, 
have cried in his ears, morning, night, and evening, '^ Give 
me back my hushaTid ! Give me hack my hoy! Give me hack 
my brother /" 

But has the rum-seller been confounded or speechless at 
these appeals ? No ! not he. He could show his creden- 
tials at a moment's notice, with proud defiance. He always 
carried in his pocket a written absolution for all he had 
done, and could do, in his work of destruction. JETe hxid 
boughi a letter of indulgence, I mean a license ! a precious 
instrument, signed and sealed by an authority stronger and 
more respectable than the Pope's. He confounded 1 Why, 
the whole artillery of civil power was ready to open in his 
defence and support. Thus shielded by the -^gis of the 
law, he had nothing to fear from the enemies of his traffic. 
He had the image and superscription of Caesar on his cre- 
dentials, and unto Caesar he appealed, and unto Csesar, 
too, his victims appealed, and appealed in vain. 
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THE NEIGHBOURS ; 

OR, 

A SHORT LAY SEBMOST TO PEOPLE ABOUT HOHE. 

LuKB X. 29. 

And who is my neighhoitr ? This question was one of 
intense importance to the lawyer; for our Sayiour had 
accepted the conditions which he conceived would entitle 
him to eternal life. " This do, and thou shalt live," was the 
brief response to his recapitulation of the requirements of 
the law. "Bid he, vnUing tojtistifi/ himself" — justify himself ! 
for what? who had accused him? — His conscience, pro- 
bably. Notwithstanding his evident insincerity, his first 
question, " What shall I do to inherit eternal life T' indicated 
that, in his own eyes, what he had done had not secured 
him a title to the desiifed inheritance. WhaJt shall I do ? 
then, was the question. 

With regard to loving God with all his heart, soul, and 
strength — ^that was a part of the condition which apparently 
gave him but little concern. He probably took the same 
view of this requirement as Paul did, before his conversion ; 
believing it to consist essentially in the minute and punc- 
tilious discharge of all the ordinances and traditionary 
ceremonies of the Jewish church. ** But vnlling to justify 
himself* — that is, to inherit eternal life by doing just what 
he had done — ^he seemed half disconcerted at such an inti- 
mate association of the love of God with the love of his 
neighbour. This latter requisition was an entirely different 
matter. Tything mint or cummin, or any thing in that 
line, would not do here ; nor could it be done periodically 
or by proxy. He had a disagreeable presentiment that it 
might be an every-day business ; involving the performance 
of a long series of difficult, unpleasant, and onerous duties. 
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It might bring him into a disreputable intimacy with a 
low sort of folk, for ought he knew ; and admit within his 
imghhourhood some dozen or more of destitute families, 
with lean, hungry groups of orphan children, and men and 
women who could not trace back their genealogy beyond 
years of bitter, houseless poyerty. Let us understand the 
difficulties in the case, as they were understood by both 
parties in this serious colloquy. 

In the first place, Jerusalem, at that time — ^like all other 
cities within the jurisdiction of the Roman empire — ^was 
distinguished for a yery heterogeneous population. Its 
streets were filled daily with people from all quarters of the 
globe. The confused din of all languages and dialectis, 
from the Bay of Biscay to " the extremest Inde," mingled 
with the noise of the multitude. The armed bands of Bome 
trod heavily over the pavements j and the haughty Par- 
thian, the voluptuous Egyptian, Modes, Oretes, Arabians, 
and Lybians, displayed their national costume in every 
thoroughfare of the city. What wonder, then, being a Jew of 
the straitest sect, — that he was anxious to know who was his 
neighbour y whom he was to love as himself ! Surely, these 
uncircumcised infidels could not be his neighbours ; bar- 
barians, whose presence would have defiled the temple; 
aliens from God, and the commonwealth of Israel. 

But there was another class of men, more intolerable still, 
whom he regarded with an aversion strengthened by every 
element of hatred. These were the Samaritans, who were an 
abomination to the Jews. All the prejudice that ever grew 
out of caste, colour, name, or nation, combined into one 
intense sentiment of repugnance, were nothing to the in- 
herent, irreconcilable hatred which the Jews entertained 
towards this unfortunate people. For it was a hatred set 
on fire by religious zeal and Jewish intolerance, pursuing 
the poor Samaritan with a curse that burned down into his 
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grave. His presence was pollution : no religious Jew 
would enter his habitation, or drink from his well, or esLt 
from his table, or touch anything that belonged to him. 
He would exchange with him no salutation or expression 
of civility. Every avenue of reconciliation was closed ; the 
privilege of repentance was denied him ; the hope of pardon 
was cut off; for he was the only ^ing on earth who could 
not attain to the communion of the Jews by a conversion 
to their faith. These bigots could not stop here; they 
would fain consign his soul to annihilation, and sink his 
grave beneath the hearing of the archangel's voice. Pre- 
sumptuous profanity ! they launched an anathema against 
his sleeping dust, and excommunicated his body from the 
resurrection of the dead ! 

What wonder, then, that the Pharisaical lawyer was 
anxious to know who was his neighbour, whom he was 
to love as himself, as an evidence, or rather consequence, 
of his loving God with all his heart, soul, and strength 9 
It was an important question ; the very one that would be 
proposed in every future age and generation of men. Every 
human being who was to become a worshipper of the only 
true God, would have a vital interest in that question. 
And our Saviour, knowing what was in man, and what 
would be in him until the expiration of humanity, an- 
swered the question definitively, not only for that lawyer, 
but all lawyers, and all the living and to live, and for all 
conditions of men. With a pencil that no man or angel 
could bring to the canvass, he drew a group of remarkable 
characters, and holding up the picture before the lawyer's 
eyes, he left it to his own conscience to decide which of the 
picturce personce was the neighbour. It required no con- 
noisseur in painting to recognise, at the first glance, that 
prominent character in the group; for his individuality 
was as distinctive as that of the Apollo Belvidere among 
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dwarfish statues of clay. Let us contemplate this picture 
a moment. Let us take in, at a glance, the whole scope of 
the foreground and background ; inspect every stroke of the 
pencil ; estimate the design and effect of every incident and 
image delineated on the canvass. 

"A certain man went chwnfram Jerusalem to Jericko" — 
bear in mind the term, a certain man ; for it designates a 
peculiar individuality. He was, undoubtedly, a Jew, other- 
wise our Saviour would not have introduced a Samaritan. 
And a Jew — a religious Jew, especially — was a very 
certain character. He was known, the world over, by 
certain proverbial characteristics, which betrayed him 
wherever he went. Clinging with desperate adhesion to all 
the physical forms of the Jewish religion, he was painfully 
pious and religiously exclusive in every thing but those 
inconvenient and weightier matters of the law — a kindly 
charity to his neighbours, common honesty in his every- 
day business, and other duties of the same nature. 

"ZTc went down from Jerusalem to Jericko :" — Let us go 
down, too, by a shorter road, and intercept him, in our 
imagination, somewhere between those celebrated places. 
Perhaps we may overtake him in the dark, dangerous pass 
through yonder deep ravine. Tread softly, now. — Hark ! 
was that a footfall ? no ; 'twas a groan. Carefully ! there's 
some foul play here. Stay a moment — there ! another 
groan ! — Methought it came from yonder clump of cedars. 
Turn we this angle now, and get behind this shelving crag ; 
for, depend upon it, there are murderous bandits close at 
-hand. Hist ! friends — see I there he is ! murder most 
foul! his mangled limbs are writhing in the dust, while 
from his gashed temples the blood is oozing in clotted 
streams, which he tries in vain to staunch with handfuls 
of hot sand. The burning sun is broiling the gore over 
his glazed eyes, and setting the marrow of his broken bones 
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on fire. He has groaned out unheard his dying strength, 
and his swollen tongue has choked up the gateway of his 
Toice. See ! he moves — ^the pattering of water-drops, drip- 
ping from distant rocks, falls on his ear like the whisper of 
far oiF angels ; and the thirst that's huming him to agony, 
is wringing his frame with one more effort. He strikes out 
his nerveless hand, and clutching the shallow-rooted grass, 
he draws his bloody length along toward the imagined 
blissful fountain of healing waters. Once more — once more 
he strikes his fingers into the ground : his whole body 
quivers with the effort ; but, alas ! his broken limbs are as 
heavy as rocks of iron — ^the deceitful grass gives way, and 
with it clutched despairingly in his hand, he rolls over his 
bloody trail. Every ray of hope forsakes his broken heart, 
while he breathes out the burden of his despair in the half- 
articulated exclamation, " Where, who is my neigkhour T* 

Courage, poor man ! — ^keep up a moment longer. I guess 
he is coming; I hear a step beyond the bushes yonder. 
Yes ; here he comes ! Heaven bless him ! and you, too. It 
is not only your old neiglibour, but your old minister, who 
lives up in Jerusalem ; and who, for these twenty years, 
has been your spiritual pastor and teacher, and da/s-man 
between you and God ; presenting your meat-offerings for 
a commission sufficient to supply his table, and clothe him- 
self with that fine linen robe in which he approaches like 
a walking statue of Grecian marble. 

Look closely, brethren ; it will be a luxury to see this 
white-fingered priest bend over his fallen parishioner, and 
slake his parched lips, and wash the crusted gore from his" 
face, and bind up his broken bones with strips of linen torn 
in magnanimous haste from his flowing robe. There ! he 
is close at hand. He carries his head high, to be sure, but 
he cannot but see the poor bruised creature ; for he is lying 
with half his length in the cart-path. He must see him — 
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he does see him — ^he starts aside as if he had come upon a 
snake, or a dead beast. — What ! he is not going to pass hy 
on the other side, is he ? Reverend sir, stop ! for the sake of 
sweet mercy, stop ! That's not a beast — 'tis a man ; one of 
your old neighbours. Look at him ! why, don't you re- 
member ! it's that man who brought to the temj^le yester- 
day his offering of two young pigeons ; 'twas all he had, 
and you had one of them for breakfast this very morning. — 
Nay, now ; don't curl up your lip so at him ; don't draw 
your white robe around you to step unsoiled over the 
purple pool of his blood. Minister of a merciful God ! 
leave him not to die in the sand there. He has a poor 
old mother that waits his return in one of the back 
streets of Jerusalem ; and he is her only son. And his 
wife, poor soul ! would weep to hear of such a mishap to 
any body's husband : and he has two bright-eyed boys 
playing at his cabin door, that are asking their mother, 
When father Ml come hack ? — stay ! remember those two 
boys ; it was but the other day you laid your priestly 
hands upon them, and consecrated them to the God of 
Israel. Come back ! 0, come back ! dear sir : he is a poor 
man, indeed ; but God, who made him in his image, sets 
more value to that running blood, than all the blood of 
bulls and goats shed on your altars since Moses' day. 

Alas ! he is gone ; — ^gone clear out of sight ! Who 
would have thought it ! But do not judge him harshly. 
Perhaps he is going on a sort of missionary tour ; or has 
an appointment down in Jericho, which waits him there. 
His mission demands haste : for the assembled people are 
expecting an exposition of the law from his learned lips. 
And, besides, mark the whiteness of that robe : would it 
befit the purity of his priestly office to soil it in the blood 
of t)iat obscure vagabond ; and then stand up before the 
g;reat congregation with his ministerial habiliments blotched 
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and stiffened with human gore ? Be charitable, friends : 
remember the delicacy of his position, both by profession 
and custom, which no man may laugh at. Ah, I have it ! 
perhaps he knew there was some one on the road just 
behind him, who could and would attend to this small 
matter of mercy more conveniently : or, rather, more pro- 
fessionally, 

Mark you ! I am right — another footstep ! Poor man, 
don't give up 1 — ^here is another neighbour just at hand. 
Softly now — ah 1 it's the Deacon himself — ^the Levite set 
apart to wait on the congregation at the temple door, and 
help them through the preliminaries of their worship. Yes, 
here he comes — a saintly-looking man, indeed. Good sir ! 
— ^what ! he is not going to miss the prostrate man, is he ? 
Good sir 1 take down your eyes from the clouds, and, for 
heaven's charity, look at your feet ! Hold, hold, sir ! — 
the hasty priest has left you to do something for this 
mangled human being. Alack ! he too crosses over to the 
other side. Good sir ! please your saintly reverence, 
one moment, — one look of pity — one drop of water to 
quench the fever of those pallid lips. See ! your footstep 
has shaken the leaden lethargy from his heart-strings. He 
feels the breath of a fellow-being on the air. 0^ pass him 
not by, and quench the hope his blood-congealed lips 
cannot utter. Stay, good Deacon ! but one moment now. 
See ! he is trying to beckon you to him with his stiffened 
fingers. Good Jew ! nay now, don't-go ! remember Moses, 
and Abraham, and David, and step back again and say 
but one kind word to him, and Heaven will bless you. Do 
but raise his head from the clotted dust, and make a pillow 
for it with a handful of moss ; shade it with a palm or 
plantain, to keep away the burning sun from the raw 
gashes in his flesh : do any thing, the smallest act of mercy 
to him, and you shall be called David's son, and child of 
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God. 0, can you stand that wordless, entreating groan ! 
Oome back, dear sir : fear not your temple livery ; 'tis not 
a Samaritan — it is a Jew — Abraham's son, who has kept 
the law of Moses from his youth up. He is your neigh- 
bour ; and his little cabin is within stone's throw of the 
temple. think of it ! what will you say to his weeping 
wife and children, when they shall ask you iie^t sabbath 
in the temple gate : " Where is my husband ? Please your 
reverence, did you see our father on the road to Jericho the 
other day ? He has been long from home, and Toother grows 
pale with midnight watching for his return. Good sir, you 
know ovr father ; did no one on your journey say when he 
ufotUd corns home again t The long silent nights are gloomy, 
and sad are we all when evening brings not back his voice 
and blessing" 

He's gone 1 Let him go— the voice of Him who made 
inquisition for Abel's blood, will reach his conscience one 
of these nights, and stir it up to mutiny with his hard 
heart. Neighbours, indeed ! Heaven pity the man that 
leans upon the like of them for any kindly sympathy. 
Saintly-looking men, have Mercy and sofb-eyed Compassion 
no business within the jurisdiction of your ministry, that 
you refuse to stoop to deeds of vulgar pity 1 Teachers of 
the people, expounders of the just and good command- 
ments, are all the mercy-drops distilled upon the bleeding 
heart exhaled out of earth or heaven^? Is the upper atmo- 
sphere you breathe devoid of such impure humidity, or 
does gravitation press it down to the surface of the ground^ 
to feed the breath of the common herd ? 

Go your ways, reverend gentlemen, go your ways : — 
when I am well, I will send for such physicians as you to 
cure me. Ye both were neighbours to this poor man; 
near neighbours. Ye were teachers and spiritual guides : 
ye circumcised his boys, and offered his ^sacrifices and obla- 
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tions. And when be put them into your hands, his own 
trembled at the idea of your sanctity. And be feigned ye 
were somewhat identified with God, and had daily access 
to the Holy of Holies, where his blessed and merciful spirit 
overshadowed you. And those white robes ye gathered 
around you, as ye passed him by, he fancied the angels bad 
clad you with, on some hallowed morning as ye waited by 
the altar. And now ye have gone and left him bleeding 
in the sand, without dropping him a single word or look 
of pity ! Had he been a wounded, dying beast, his fellow 
brute would have stopped and moaned over him, and licked 
his gaping wounds ; and, with the eloquent murmurings of 
instinctive sympathy, assuaged the pangs that wring him. 
But ye, wearing the livery of Heaven, teaching mercy by 
profession, have gone and left him ; left the bruised, broken 
image of God reeking and vrrithing in the dust. 

Quicken your pace, good Deacon : the priest is already 
in Jericho, and he cannot commence his ministration 
without your service. Hasten, good Levite ; heed not 
these unpleasant objects of vulgar pity by the way : attend 
strictly to the order of your course. The minister has 
already selected a text from the book of Job : — hasten, or 
you will lose a rich sermon from these gracious words : 
" I delivered the 'poor that cried, and the fatherless, and Mn€ 
that had none to help him. The htemng of him that was 
ready to perish came upon me : and I catised the widow^s 
heart to sing for joy." Go ! I will stay and watch the fate 
of your gasping neighbour here. Perhaps some truant 
dog, that has never been ordained to any particular ord«: 
of mercy, may come along, and do to him what his com- 
peers did to the blotched Lazarus. Or some leisurely 
journeying wolf, that has found a hearty dinner elsewhere, 
may happen this way, and, in a capricious mood of charity, 
lick off from his temples the black and crusted gore. 
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But hark again ! there is a rustling behind that thicket. 
Listen ! it approaches. Heaven grant it may not be 
another neighbour from Jerusalem ! See ! a burlj form 
emerges in the glade. Here he comes^ whistling to his 
mule, that keeps time with her flapping ears. Methinks I 
see the sunlight of good humoured philanthropy playing 
on his bronzed countenance, as he jogs along with his 
ample pouch slung loosely at his side. He is a Samaritan ; 
I know him by his dress, and dialect, and whistle ; for a 
Jew never whistles. But the Jews have no dealings with 
the Samaritans ? Never mind : see if this broad-faced 
Samaritan does not have some dealing with that half-mur- 
dered Jew. One step more, and he will see him. There 
now ! he leaps from the snorting mule. Hear his first 
exclamation : " Great father Joseph ! what's this \ who's 
here ? why here's a murdered man ! Heaven's peace be on 
thee ! — ah ! he still breathes. Look up, neighbour ! — 
softly, now — there, lean thy head against my bosom, till I 
make thee a pillow of my turban. Courage ! brother,— r 
keep up thy heart. There, let me prop up this broken 
limb with this soft moss ; and then I will bring some water 
from yonder spring to wet thy lips, and wash the clotted 
blood from thy gashed temples. Peace be with thee till 
I return. 

" There,— easy, friend ; try not to speak till I have 
moistened thy parched and swollen lips ; for I can read 
the language in thy tearful eyes better than thy verbal 
speech, for I am a Samaritan. But heed it not ; thy priest 
and Levite, who taught thee to hate me, and turn me from 
thy door, need never know that a vile Samaritan succoured 
thee by the way. Or if they do, they will wink at it, and 
give thee absolution. Gently now ! I see thy tears have 
mingled with the blood upon thy cheek, and commixing 
there with the hot dust, have formed upon thy face a briny 
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crust, which is burning into thy flesh. Perhaps I have 
something in mj pouch here that will take it off. Yes ; 
here's a cruet of gentle olive : my wife — ^peace be with 
her ! — ^put it up with my luncheon this very morning. 
There, softly now ; 'twill make thy face shine, and thou 
shalt smile again — ^nay, shake not thy head ! thou shalt 
smile again, depend upon it ; and the ones thou lovest at 
home shall smile on thee too. This question of lineage, 
brother, is a small matter after all — ah I never fear ; 1*11 
make a bandage of my tunic's sleeve for that broken limb* 
Gently, now : a little on this side. Good Jew, thou hast 
children in thy native city, hast thou not ? and perhaps an 
aged mother there ? What would'st thou whisper in my 
ear? ^^ Leave thee f leave thee ! never, never ! Here, let 
me moisten these swathing bands with a little more of this 
olive. Leave thee ? no, no ! Come, I will bolster thee up 
against this cedar, while I make my good mule kneel and 
give thee a seat upon his back. Fear not ; I can stay thee 
up with some old garments in my panniers here. Now 
rest thy hand steadily on my shoulder. Softly 1 good 
Athon — there, now — step gently ; — ^gently, my beast ! 
Slowly, now ; the inn is near. 

'^I was saying, brother^ that this question of lineage 
from Judah or Joseph is a small matter to make such 
enemies of us. For surely we have one great Father in 
Heaven, who has no grand-children in his family. Let us 
leave to him this question of genealogy ; for Abraham was 
his son, and Israel, and Judah, and Joseph, and David. 
And I have thought that all men, even these thick-lipped 
Ethiopians that come this way to trade, were his children. 
And thou art his son, my brother j and I too, pardon me, 
good Jew, — though a Samaritan heretic, — I, too, call him 
Father, And when I do it, whether by the road-side or in 
the field, or on Mount Qerizim, a gentle «pirit comes steal- 
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ing into my heart, and 'whispers there, '' what txnU thou, my 
son f I ween he does not always live in your great Temple, 
or tarry day and night on your Mount Zion. Nor do I 
believe, as many of my people do, that his home is on 
Mount Gerizim ; for I have been on Mount Ebal, the 
Mount of Cursing, when the wild night-clouds hung their 
sullen drapery on the jagged rocks, and the winds were 
wailing in the cedar-tops, and thunders dropped their 
forked javelins adown the pendant crags, and huge shadows, 
crested with the glistening lightning, stalked across my 
path like armed giants, and shook their long red swords at 
me ; — even then I whispered, ^'Ahboy Father T and found 
him as near me as on the other mount, where our House of 
Prayer was built. 

" And, too, this very morning, I feigned his communing 
spirit was hovering around me, though five hundred fur- 
longs from home. I had made the topmost height of 
Gibeah, and paused to let old Athon breathe, when strange 
musings came over me. Methought I stood upon one of 
God's great altars, and the stars that glowed in the blue 
heavens were censers lit in the hands of angels, that were 
burning the incense of mominj in the concave sea of crystal 
which God had made them to worship in. And while I 
gazed and mused, my heart listened ^or music, though 
much was my mind in doubt if human ear could read the 
notes that angels sing. But, as I stood listening, and 
gazing in pensive wonder at the long pavilion of purpled 
light expanding, like a mountain of molten sapphire, over 
the whole length of Jordan, lo ! the sun arose from out that 
ancient river, and lifting the veil he had put on in reverence 
of the starry worshippers, he stood forth. Nature's great 
minister, in the porch of that vast temple. Familiar as it 
was, his countenance awed me ; for I fancied I was standing 
on holy ground. At that moment, the mellow-throated 
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chorister of the morning gave out the matin tone from % 
tall sycamore, and all the birds of Palestine joined in the 
concert ; and such an anthem, I trow, was never heard by 
man. There were singers every where ; in every cedar's 
top, and bush, and brake, and dell, birds of silver wing, 
and plumage of every hue, warbled out notes of sweet 
accord.-— And methought the sparkling torrent, that ran 
down the mountain side, had music in it ; and the low of 
herds that fed in Bethany, and bleating flocks, and every 
thing that had a voice, took part in that morning psalm to 
Israel's God, to everybody's GK)d. Good Jew, had thy priest 
permitted me to worship in the great temple at Jerusalem, 
and even offered my sacrifice with his own hands, I question 
much if our heavenly Father would have given me a richer 
sentiment of adoption than on that mountain. I would 
that thou hadst been with me there ; for, though I cannot 
sing one of your songs of Zion, yet there is one old song of 
joy, which all the beasts- and birds sing by rote ; we would 
have sung that together, my brother, and helped out the 
tune with heart-sung bass. 

But here's the inn : lean steadily on my arm, while I call 
the landlord. Gains ! mitie host ! Ah, here he comes. 
Good sir, here is one of thy neighbours I found by the 
wayside, half murdered by prowling bandits, who left him 
bleeding in the dust. The softest bed thou hast in thy 
house, give him ; and if thou hast a physician who has 
skill to heal such wounds as these, bid him hither with all 
speed. And if in this neighbourhood there is any choice 
cordial, or anodyne, or balm, that will soothe this poor 
brother's pain, bring them, cost what they may. Feel not 
for thy purse, good Jew ; the robbers half-killed thee for 
that, and carried away thy raiment with it. But here is 
mine ; 'tis somewhat shallower than thine was, 'tis true ; 
but what in it is, is thine. Nay, strain not thy voice to 
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thank me ; for, tbougb I am not quite sure I can trace my 
genealogy back throngh Jacob, or eren Abraham, still thon 
art my hrotker, I do belieTe some nnseen angel taught 
me that, while I was singing that psalm with the birds on 
the mountain this morning. '' Lecifve thee f dost thou ask, 
good friend ? nay, it would make my evening journey long 
and heavy to leave thee to make acquaintance with these 
strangers here in the lone and painful hours of night. Nay, 
I will stay here by thy bed, and renovate thy pillow and 
the olive on these swathing buids, and wet thy lips with 
soothing cordialsL And when, from the balmy eyelids of 
the morning, the young light salutes thee through this low 
lattice, I will make thee a score of friends, who shall stand 
around thy bed with healing balm in their hands, and 
gentler anodynes of sympathy in their eyes and hearts, and 
sweet charity-droppings on their lips, that shall fall on thee 
like the dew of your own Hermon. 

" Peace be with thee, my brother : it is but a little way 
to my journey's end : I will quickly dispatch my business 
there, and, returning soon, bring thee some choice cordial 
thence to cheer thy heart with. Thou hast children, Jew ? 
Two bright-haired boys, sayest thou ? I have also two at 
home of like age — ^heaven bless the four lads and their 
mothers ! If in Jericho any ingenious toys of Arabian or 
Indian skill are found, I'll fill my pockets full of them, and 
we will divide them among our frolicsome boys at home. 
And now, good Abraham's son, fare thee well ! Be of good 
cheer till I return. Let no thought of thine dwell on the 
payment of thy physician and host here ; thy bill is settled, 
brother, for all they can do for thy comfort. Nor mind the 
distance that removes thy home, nor the loss of thy beast 
or money ; for thou shalt ride good Athon here clear to thy 
own door. And I will walk by thy side as far as thy priest 
and Levite will let me, and make thy way pleasant with 
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fidiendlj cheer. Peace be with thee ! Nay, thou art wel- 
come to all that is in my purse, and heart, and house too, 
shouldest thou ever happen in Samaria. Fare thee well ! 

Friends, what think you of this picture ? Ye connoisseurs 
of painting, what think you of the composition of this 
tableau vivani? of its plot, the foreground, and back- 
ground, and dranuxHs personas ? Has the painter developed 
the real neighbour in his individuality? Does he look 
natural ? But this tableau is not a picture ; it is a 
mirror; let us hang it up before the conscience for one 
week, and perhaps we may see our own faces in it ; or, at 
least, some family resemblance in the portraits of those 
three neighbours. 



THE NEIGHBOURS ; 

THE SAMAAITAN HIBBOB. 
SBOOND GLAKOX. 

Wb have been contemplating a celebrated tableau vivatU 
of a group of neighbours, which was executed by a master-, 
hand more than eighteen hundred years ago. We suggested 
that it might possess, besides its other marvellous qualities, 
that capacity of reflection which is common to every mirror. 
We were invited to hang it up before our consciences, in 
order to test this reflective capacity. Have we done so ? 
and, as face answers to face in a glass, did it give back to 
us some well-known features ? 

To overcome any obliquity of the resemblance, let us 
analyze each of the characters that figure in this portrait. 
We will first take up the several great principles that enter 
into the basis of the plot, and then proceed from stroke to 
stroke, and feature to feature. We will commence with the 
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first neighbour, the Priest. This leTerend gentleman sus- " 
tained the most intimate relation to the maltreated Jew. 
Local proximity made him his neighbour. His sacer- 
dotal office made him his spizitnal goide and teacher. 
It waSy in fact, his profession to lore him as himself; 
to watch orer him, to counsel and aid him in his neces- 
sity, to comfort him in his affliction. His unfortunate 
parishioner looked up to him with a soul of filial confidence ; 
he regarded him as his friend ; he was to him, as it were, 
somewhat in Qod's stead; presenting his oblations, and 
propitiating the diyine blessing upon his head. 

But the simple-hearted parishioner fell among thieves, 
who robbed him and left him half dead in a desert place, 
awaj from his home. And bj chance his minister came 
down that waj, and saw him in this pitiable condition. 
He saw his bleeding wounds, for the thieves had stripped 
him of his raiment. He heard his groans and long-drawn 
sighs for help. He saw what hope of relief the sound of his 
footstep had awakened in the poor man's heart : he heard 
his inarticulate cries for mercj : he could have raised him 
from his bloody wallowing place. The means of mercy 
were in his hands, but he passed by on the other side, 
without a look or word of pity ! 

Was he a neighbour ? No ! Why not ? He sustained 
all the local affinities of that relation ; why, then, was 
he not his neighbour? The reason constitutes the great 
morcUe of the case. He had never obeyed the first com- 
mandment, never loved God with all his mind, soul, and 
strength. The evidence of this was brought out in startling 
prominence by his conduct to his neighbour. The great 
principle, wrought out by philosophical demonstration in 
this parable, is the eternal truth, that the love of our 
neighbour is not only a constituent element, but the only 
evidence of our love to God, Hence, the repeated de- 
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clarations of the gospel are corroborated by every principle 
of moral philosophy, when they assert that no one can 
love God without loving his neighbour. 

As in the case of Pharaoh's dream^ two illustrations were 
employed by our Saviour to develop this truth. The 
Levite succeeded the priest in the same course and for the 
same end as the seven lean ears followed the seven lean kine 
in the Egyptian's vision. Like that memorable dream, the 
parable was (me; it illustrated but one proposition. The 
Levite, indeed, sustained a more intimate local relation 
to the Jew. In his religious and civil duties, he came in 
half-way between him and the Priest. He might have had 
more personal intercourse with him, lived near his dwelling, 
met him oftener in the streets and in the Temple, been 
more in his confidence, and better acquainted with his 
family. He lacked but one thing of being an excellent 
neighbour ; and that was, the love of God in his heart. 

Man never did and never can create a greater distance 
between himself and his fellow, than that which divided 
between the Jew and the Samaritan. Local proximity, a 
common fealty to the Roman empire, a mutual contention 
for the same religious faith, tenacious claims to the same 
lineage, a close resemblance of language and customs, made 
them not neighbours, but mutual enemies. The Samaritans 
had the disadvantage, in their hatred to the Jews, in being 
the despised party, — an aggravation that added acrimony 
to their hostility. The Jews had expelled them from their 
communion, not so much as enemies as vagabonds, branded 
with every epithet of contempt and harrowing indignity. 
Had the Samaritans burned the temple they built on Mount 
Gerizim, and their pentateuch, and espoused any form of 
idolatry, they would have escaped the deathless fury of that 
indignation which has always visited that sin of sins, herexy^ 
or a difference of religious opinion and worship. 
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The Samaritan in the parable, of course, was fully aware 
of the sentiments the wounded traveller had cherished 
towards him the verj morning he left Jerusalem. He knew 
it was part of the Jew's religion to despise and hate him. 
It is this circumstance that confers an eternal lustre upon 
his act of mercy. Had the traveller been a mortal enemy ; 
had nothing but a dignified hatred divided the parties, the 
pleasure of a magnanimous conquest of the heart of a foe 
might have inspired the noble deed. But no such condi- 
tion ofiered a middle ground of charity. When the good 
Samaritan alighted from his mule and bent over the bleeding 
man, he knew that he had been an object of disgust and 
religious repugnance to the person he was about to succour. 
He had sufficient reason to believe that the Jew would 
have diiven him from his door, or his dogs chased him 
from Jerusalem, had he applied there for aid or social inter- 
course. With the recollection of all this bitter prejudice, 
wrong, and insult, darting through his mind, a half-sup- 
preyed thought might have whispered to his memory, — "/s 
this my ndgjhhowr f* Is this proud man, who has hated me 
all his life, despised me, treated me as a vagabond, excom- 
municated me from the human family, carsed my children 
and my grave, and theirs and my disembodied spirit, — is 
this man my neighbour ? Such a thought may or may not 
have passed through his mind. If it did, it checked not 
the instantaneous impulse of his sympathy. But was the 
Jew his neighbour? He knew that he sustained a hhod 
relation to God; that they both had onp heavenly Father, 
and, consequently, were not only neighbours, but brethren. 
In other words, his charity to the helpless Jew was nothing 
else than an involuntary exercise of the love of God, that 
was burning on the altar of his heart. The instantaneous 
impulse of his philanthropy was a regular pulse of his 
religion, — ^his deed of mercy an involuntary emotion of his 
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&ith. His conduct on the occasion developed the whole 
philosophy of the moral lanv. It illustrated the great prin- 
ciple, that a man cannot be a neighbour, or love his brother 
as himself, without first loving God with all his soul, and 
mind, and strength. 

This principle established, the parable brings out, in 
beautiful elucidation, the result of the problem, " Who is my 
neighbour?*' At every stage of the position we see the horizon 
of our neighbourhood expand and expand, until it embraces 
the whole continent of humanity. But the glorious corol- 
lary embodies the whole genius of the gospel, and the great 
philanthropy of God. Ye angels and ministers of grace ! 
here is a truth that makes one of the elements of heaven : 
OuB neighbour is Man ! wherever he may be found, what- 
ever may be the colour of his skin, into whatever pit of 
misery and degradation he may have fsJlen. Yes, my 
friends, neither principalities nor powers, nor things present 
or to come, can ever break up that heaven-Ksreated relation. 
The long dark annals of despotism, reaching back to the 
murder of Abel ; all the blood that has steeped the earth 
for unrecorded years of violence, wrong, and outrage ; all 
the chains of bondage that have fettered human souls to 
hopeless slaveiy, have never worn in two a single ligament 
of that mysterious connexion which exists between man 
and man. Is your fellow-being guilty of a skin not 
coloured like your own ? Do you suspect him of poverty, 
guilt, or misery ? Is he a heretic, a Roman Catholic, an 
infidel, or a pagan ? He is your brother still ; and no dis- 
parity of condition, character, or sentiment, will release you 
from the great cardinal obligation of loving him as yourself. 

Let an individual keep this love burning in his heart, 
and he will never ask in the presence of a human being, — 
" Who is my neighbour ?" The neighbourhood of such a man 
will embrace the world. Reducing this great truth to a 
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practical application, we come to this important principle, 
— Whatever we do for God, tve mtut do to our neighbour. 
Our neighbourhood is the onlj field of labour that he has 
assigned his children in this state of probation. The 
slightest act of philanthropy, performed in the spirit of 
Jesus, he will accept as done unto himself. Nor has he 
stationed us in this field alone, to labour under the task- 
master of the law. He has entered it himself, clothed with 
all the attributes of his omnipotence, grace, and truth, to 
labour with us. He comes to give his children the example 
of a Father ; that, like his eternal Son, they may say, — "Our 
Father works, therefore we worh^ to promote the happiness 
of the great neighbourhood of mankind. Is the servant 
greater than his lord, or the disciple, than his master ? Go 
work with God ! think of that ! go into co-partnership with 
hini ! to share in the profits of salvation with our Re- 
deemer ! to enter first into the labour, and then into the 
joy of our Lord, and spend an eternity upon the equal 
dividends of Bedemption ! Shall we decline his service, 
when all that we do in concert with him is done for our- 
selves ? Nor is this service onerous or unpleasant. *^ His 
yoke is easy and his burden light." A cup of cold water 
given in the spirit of our Master, the slightest expression 
or act of kindness to one of these little ones that throng 
our neighbourhood, he will accept as works of co-operation 
with him, in the great field of philanthropy. Yes, the 
humblest disciple, — be he too poor to give aught but a tear, 
a prayer, a kind look, to alleviate the bitterness of human 
woe, — may feel that he is a co-worker with God. 

What an importance, then, does our conduct to our 
neighbour assume ! It is faith rendered visible, — our 
religion maierialised* Let us examine it in this form, and 
see if it is the substance of things done as well as hoped for. 

It may be a part of the economy of Divine Goodness to 
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keep our field of labour continually supplied irith objects 
of charity and beneficence. This provision extends to all 
the members of the human family, individually and collec- 
tively. For the whole Christian world, there is a whole 
pagan world to labour for. For one enlightened corner^ 
there are three " dark comers of the earth" to be supplied 
with the light of the gospel. For one abode of Christianity 
and civilisation, there are a thousand habitaticms of cruelty 
to be regenerated. For one free nation, there are a hundred 
ruled with the iron rod of despotism, to be rescued from 
tyranny. For one land of the brave and home of the free, 
there are a hundred Egypts of human bondage to empty of 
slaves. For one Hampden or Washington, there are a 
hundred Pharaohs to soften down to mercy and justice. Just 
so with the individual Christian : could he live till time 
shall be no more, he would always find some new object of 
charity provided to exercise his kindly sympathies; some one 
toward whom he could manifest the Spirit of Jesus ; whom 
he could labour, and weep, wish, and pray for ; whom he 
could raise to another degree of knowledge and happiness. 
The Christian, if I may say so, is an apprentice to Je»u» 
Christ, in this period of probation. He is here learning 
the trade of love and mercy, which he is going to carry on 
with his heavenly Master, on an infinitely increasing scale^ 
through all the cycles of eternity. Apprentice ! apprentice ! 
nay, more, — the everlasting Son of God had taken him into 
co-partnership with him already ! he offers him a share of 
all the purchase of his blood, and all the wealth of God. 

Each one of us has a home-stead, a home-field assigned 
him in this heaven -appointed distribution of charity- 
works. Let us survey our fields, and "what our hands find 
to do, do quickly with our might ;" feeling thai, it is God 
ih<Kt worheth in us, by his own good pleasure, to will and 
to do. 
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"GOD IS LOVE." 

LoYE is to all the attributes of God^ what God is to the 
three persons in the Trinity — the sum, the substance. 
Love is the sun in which all the tributaries of God's cha- 
racter meet and find their source. The light of that sun is 
peace. Love is the Elohim of God's infinite power, and 
wisdom, goodness, justice, and truth. Every law which he 
has given, whether written in his word, or upon the heart 
of man, or in the human system, or in the solar system — is 
holy, just, and good. It is a ray, a radiation from love, the 
sun, the god-head of his attributes ; and of each of those 
attributes it is an emanation, an evidence ; and wherever 
it is obeyed, whether in the human soul, or human society, 
or in matter, or motion, there is peace, perfect peace. 
" Great peace have they that love thy law." 

God's moral laws, the radiations of his being, were de- 
signed to converge in the human heart, and form there 
another sun, whose light is peace — ^peace irradiating every 
action of the life, and every emotion of the soul. Love in 
the heart of God is the sum of his infinite attributes, the 
source of all his laws. Love in the heart of man is the 
fulfilling, the confluence of those laws. Thus, " God is a 
sun," and the human heart a satellite revolving around the 
great heart of God, and receiving its rays, and reflecting its 
light. 

. The royal law of love is a pencil of God's attributes^ 
perfusing the human soul with the grand generic element 
of his being, his love, and with the light of that love, which 
is peace. Nay, more j the connection between the sun and 
its satellite comes far short of illustrating the unity sub- 
sisting between God and him who keeps his royal law. 
Says the apostle, " He that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in 
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God, and God in him ;" — ^love merges his heart in the heart 
of God; a tributary to that ocean of bliss, and light, and 
peace, with which the effluence of God's being would fill 
the universe, were his royal law obeyed in all worlds as it 
is in heaven. 



A WAR WITH ENGLAND. 

"In case of a war vnth England^^ is a hypothetical 
contingency which seems to lie at the foundation of our 
political ethics. From the remotest limit of our remem- 
brance, a partisan press and a press of partisan dema- 
gogues, patriotic all as Absalom, have done their best to 
keep alive the war-spirit in the public mind, by plying it 
with presentiments and suppositions, and even with pecu- 
niary estimations, of " a war with England." Every Presi- 
dent that has been raised to the throne of our elective 
monarchy, since we learned the alphabet, has evinced, in 
his annual Message, a paternal and pusillanimous solicitude 
for the defence of the country " in case of a war with 
England.^ In every insidious way, and from every source 
of high authority, the people have been studiously educated 
into the impression, that a *^war with England"^ was as 
certain as the great battle of Armageddon. Long-faced 
predictions and patriotic presentiments of this event have 
generated a fund of patriotism which sees nothing in our 
political heavens but bloody portents of such a war, nor 
recognises any other virtue than a watchful and malignant 
jealousy of "our old and natural enemy." This carefully- 
cherished sentiment and attitude of apprehension have cost 
the United States about 500,000,000 dollars since the Zcwf 
" war with England," — " enough to buy such another 
island." 
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Nearly three-fourths of the whole revenue of the country- 
are annually expended in putting it in an attitude of de- 
fence against that power. The long, bloated purse of the 
Government, too stringently closed to emit a fourpence for 
any great public work of a pacific character, disgorges 
" millions for defence" in any swamp or wilderness, or 
barren promontory on the coast, liable to an attack "in 
case of a war with England." If a great national road is 
to be built) why, its necessity must be established " in case 
of a war with England." Vain are all applications to the 
Government for aid or consent to clear out rivers, erect 
break-waters, light-houses, or construct long routes of 
intercommunication, unless they have a decided reference 
to the contingency of " a war with England." It fosters no 
genius with its patronage, which conceives or invents any 
other benefits to humanity than paixhan guns, mb-Tmarine 
haUeries, percussion caps, and huge steam squirt-guns for 
deluging an enemy's ship with scalding water, — " in case 
of a war with England." Upon this great law of defence — 
we say it with reverence to the allusion — hang all the laws 
and prophets, and political religion of this Government. Its 
only accessible side is so palpable to the public, that no one 
asks its support to a great work of universal utility, without 
appealing to its ruling passion by exaggerating the benefits 
of the enterprise, "in case of a war with England." As 
illustrative of this policy, and its necessity, Mr. Whitney, 
in his recent memorial to Congress for its aid and sanction 
to construct a railroad from Lake Michigan to the Pacific 
Ocean, mentions, as first among its magnificent benefits, the 
facility of " concentrating all the forces of our vast country 
at any point from Maine to Oregon, in the interior or on 
the coast," " in case of a war with England," of course. 

" In case of a war vnth England f ' Let us for a 
moment analyse that idea, which has been rendered so 
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&miliar to the public vtuokd. And here we would not 
inqiiire into the cause of such a war, £or however ''holy 
and jiid" a war may be blasphemously called, it never 
affects the case ; it never relieTes its moral consequences of' 
one feature of the curse which the Almighty has attached 
to a resort to anna. The cause of a war with England — 
which a majority of our Southern and Western legislators 
are trying to provoke — is a question of controversy with 
regard to the possession of the Oregon territory. Neither 
England, the United States nor Spain, has so good a title 
to that territory, as Ahab had to Naboth s vineyard, the 
nuncioj or letters patent of the Pope to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Let the right of dis(xyvery of an inhabited 
region be pleaded by J^uits at the bar of the Pope, where 
it was invented : the law of common sense and common 
hcmesty rejects such pagan policy. 

A war with England would be a war of dest^ation upon 
all the interests of humanity, and carry, through all the 
regions of the race, a curse whose malignity the light of 
eternity alone would disclose. A war with England now ! 
Christian, look out upon the heathen woiid and contem- 
plate the wide-reaching ruin, the blackness of darkness, 
which such a catastrophe would bring over the dark habi- 
tations of £a.llen man. to the uttermost comers of the earth. 
The sun of the Qospel, for centuries, has been eclipsed with 
human blood; and would you see its annular, emerging^ 
rays enshrouded by another sanguinary deluge, leaving the 
lands OD which they fall to sink back into the starless 
night of paganism? Adjust the terrible consequences of 
suih a war to these higher latitudes of hope to which the 
human family have been raised by civilization and Chris- 
tianity. Where were your missionary stations during the 
last war ; your mission ships ; your preparations for 
preaching the gospel of peace among the heathen % Had 



joa any of either npon tbe ocem or on a fom^ Imd to 
be perilled in tbe 'conflict b et w een two Christian mdons f 
Let us assist your imagination in dLetching a scene which 
a ooiiiston with Gkeat Britain would draw in lines of fire 
in sight of the new-bnilt chnpches on a heathen ooast. 

War has been declared between the two great Angio- 
Sszoii aalaons ^mt a territory, which each wwuhi ieel too poor 
to bay, if to take a single in&nt on its mother's breast and 
kang it on the gibbet, were the pnnJiase prioe. There are 
two prond dkips, fre^hted with armed men, who yesterday 
were brothers, bearing up to some smaU sea-port on the 
coast of India. Ea^ has on board half a score of mis- 
sionaries, ^shod with the prepaiation of the gospd of 
peace," and sent in a goTemment ship to preach the heart- 
flpabduing tenths of Uk) Christian vdigion to the benighted 
pagan. There, a Utile way from the shore, ts the hmnhle 
missionary-hoaBe, a&d tbe old toil-wom missionary stands 
with tears of joy in ihe door, waidng to greet the new band 
of labourers to "the mission-field.' The aatiye children of 
his sch#<d press round him and share his joy, while their 
fiuthers and all the rade beadien of ihe hills run down to 
the beach to sse the approaching ships. Slowly diey near 
emA. other and the land ; one bearing in the stany drapery 
at its mast-head, a gilded eagle, die other a lion, and on 
dMir decks men in black and men in red, bat all speaking 
the same languagse, pr(^es£ng to be diildren of the same 
heaTenly Father. A sign of mntual reoognidon passes 
betweon iht two ships, and a hundred doors instantly open 
in their sides, discHosixig rows of large-mouthed cannon. 
finery man on board braodishes a long silver-handed but- 
oher-knife, or a loaded musket, except the mis»onary, who 
carries a Bible at his side instead of the cartridge-box. A 
moment of silence ensues, while an American and English 
admaiter of theOospel of Peace pray to ihe God of bantles te 
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%ht for both the eagle and the lion. Then^ like floating 
volcanoes, the two vessels belch forth at each other from 
their iron craters fire and smoke and torrents of red lava. 
Rocking and reeling in the reddened sea, the tall-masted 
ships approach each other amid the horrid combustion. 
The tempest of fire and smoke grows more and more terrific. 
The quick explosion and crash of the iron thunderbolts ; 
the falling of masts ; the cry of fighting and dying men ; the 
groaning of the broken-ribbed ships ; the plunge of headless 
bodies beneath the crimsoned waves ; the hoarse braying of 
the battle-trumpet ; the oaths and fierce imprecations of 
maddened human beings, all mingling their hellish echoes 
in the fiery chaos, are to the unconverted pagans on the 
shore the sound of the feet which profess to " bring good 
tidings of great joy to all people." To their unenlightened 
hearts, this ministration of fire and blood, this scene of 
mutual butchery, is associated with the ministrations of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, — an illustration of international 
Christianity among Christian nations I Follow those mis- 
sionaries to the shore from the slippery decks of ^e two 
dismantled ships. Belease them from the law that made 
them enemies, and let them stand up before the unchris- 
tianised natives, and with their shoes fiill of Christian 
blood, tell them the story of the cross, of the peace- 
breathing doctrines of Jesus— of the spirit of his life and 
precepts — of his great law of love, which commands his 
•followers to love their enemies, to resist not evil, but to 
overcome evil with good. How, think you, would such 
precepts, from such lips, fall upon pagan ears ? After such 
a baptism in fire and blood and burning hate, what element 
would there remain in the Christian religion to commend 
it to the hearts of the worshippers of Juggernaut ? 

Is this a fancy sketch, American Christian ? It is but a 
back-ground lineament, feebly drawn, — ^a minor incident, 
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of that grat cuiaatnffhe immiiiait upon humaniiy in this 
matter of llie Oicgion TenitcMj. K Has world is ew to be 
redeemed bom tlie tjrmnnj of darimess and despotism of 
ain, it will, it must, be done tfaioogh the An^o-Saxon race. 
A war widi England, fi>r any cause, would be a war with 
God, his gospd, the spirit and precepts of his religion; widi 
humanitj, with all living and fntoie generations of men on 
the whole earth. The discharge of the first paixKnii gnu im 
saA a contest would not only sink a ship, bat it would mnlr 
the whole heathen world to the deepest deptiis of diai moral 
night in ^diidi they groped a century ago ! A war with 
England ! it would be the greatest curse that has visited 
this woild since the fidl of man ! 



« BURY ME IN THE GARDEN." 

Thebs was sorrow there, and tears were in eveiy eye ; 
and there were low half-suppressed sobbings heard from 
erery comer of the room ; but the little sufferer was still : 
its young spirit was just on the yeige of departure. The 
mother was bending oyer it in all the speechless yearnings 
of parental loy^ with one arm under its pillow, and wiUi 
the other, unconsciously drawing the little dying girl closer 
and closer to her bosom. Poor thing ! in the bright and 
dewy morning it had followed out behind its father into 
the field ; and while he was there engaged in his labour, it 
had patted around among the meadow-fiowers, and had 
stuck its bosom full, and all its burnished tresses, with car- 
mine and lily-tinted things ; and returning tired to its 
father's side, he had lifted it upon the loaded cart ; but a 
stone in the road had shaken it from its seat, and the pon- 
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dexous iron-rimmed wkeels bad ground it down into the 
-werj cart^palh — and tkc little omahed ercaiuie was d jing. 

We kad all gathered up closely to its bed-aidey and were 
Iianging oyer the joung bruised thing, to see if it yet 
breathed, wheft a slight BUirement came over its lip% and 
its eyes partly opened. There was no Toice, but there was 
something beneath its eycdidB, which a mother alone ooold 
interpret. Its lips trembled again, and we all hdld one 
bareath — ks eyes opoted a littie £urtiher, and then we heard 
the departing sptiii whi^r in that ear whidi touehed 
thine ashy lips : — ^* Mother ! mother ! don't lei them cany 
me away down to the dark, odd grave-yard^ but bury me 
in the garden — in the garden^ mother/' 

A little sister, whose eyes were raining down with the 
meltings of her heart, had crept up to the bed-side, and 
taking the hand of the dying girl, sobbed aloud in its ears, 
— " Julia ! Julia ! can't you speak to Antoinette ?" 

The last, fluttering pulsation of expiring nature, struggled 
hard to enable that little spirit to utter one more wish and 
word a£ affecti<m : its soul was on its lipe^ as it whispered 
again : — ^ Bxaj me in ^le garden,, mother — bury me in 
the " and & quiTering came over its limbs, one 

feeble stmggl^ and all was still. 



THE DRUNKARD'S WIFE 

Thsbb are new dttrdepneo^ q£ homaa diaraeter^ whioh, 
like the distant staza^ are yet to -visit the eye of man ami 
operate upon human soeiety. ihrer since the image of iha 
Godhead wa9 first sketched in Edes, its great Author afti 
angels have been painting upon it ; men have tried their 
hands up<m it; influence^ like the incessant breath of 
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Heaven, hxwe left eaclt its line ttpon the' canTass j stiU ike 
&ai^iiig stroke of the pencil will not be accomplished until 
the last, lii^ring surviror of '^ the wreck of matter and 
the crush of worlds " ^ia changed in the twinkling of an 
eje." 

The hemisphere of the present age is studded all over 
with such pearls "and patines of bright gold," as never 
shone before in the heavens of the human soul. In these 
latter days, the waves of time have washed up from depths 
tbat angels never fathomed, '^ gems of purer light serene " 
than w^re ever worn before in the crown of man. We are 
BOW but half waj advanced in a new cjcle of human societj* 
The race is bat just emerging from the long-reaching 
shadows of an iron age, and coming out into the stazlight 
.and scmlight of new influences. If, as we are assured, scores 
of new stars have taken rank with the heavenly hoirti^ 
during the last two centuries, stars brighter than they, 
have, in the same period, kindled up new lights in the 
moral firmament. Among these new stars, one, a little 
lower than that of Bethlehem, has just appeared above the 
horizon. It is the star of woman's influence i Influential 
woman is a being of scarcely two centuries ; up to that 
period, and almost hitherto, her influenoes have &llen upon 
human character and society, like the feeble rays of a 
rising winter's sun upon polar fi^ds of ice. But her son 
is reaching upward. There is a glorious meridian to which 
Ae shall as surely come as to^morrow^s sun shall reach hia 
in our natural heavens. What man will be when she shall 
smile on him then and thence^ we are unable to diviiie ; 
hut we can found no anticipation from the influence of her 
dawning rays. Her morning l%ht has gilded the visions 
of human hope, and nlvered over the night shadows of 
human sorrow. There has been no depth of human misery 
heyond the reach of her amehoratuig influenoe, nor any 
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height of human happiness which she has not raised still 
higher. Whoever has touched at either of these extremi- 
ties, could attest that " neither height nor depth, nor prin- 
cipalities, nor powers, nor things present or to come," could 
divert or vitiate the accents and anodynes of her love. 
Whether we trace the lineaments of her character in the 
mild twilight of her morning sun, or in the living beams 
of her risen day, we find that she has touched human 
society like an angel. It would be irreverent to her worth 
to say, in what walks of life she has walked most like an 
angel of light and love j in what vicissitudes, in what joys 
or sorrows, in what situations or circumstances, she has 
most signally discharged the heavenly ministrations of her 
mission ; what ordeals have best brought out the radiance 
of her hidden jewels ; what fruitions of earthly bliss, or 
furnaces of affliction, have best declared the fineness of her 
gold. Stilly there is a scene which has escaped the " vul- 
ture's eye,'' and almost every other eye, where she has cast 
forth her costliest pearls, and shown such qualities of her 
native character, as almost merit our adoration. This 
scene has been allotted to the chnmkard's vrife. How she 
has filled this most desperate outpost of humanity, will be 
revealed when the secrets of human life shall be disclosed 
" to more worlds than this." When the history of hovels, 
and of murky garrets Bhall be given in, when the career of 
the enslaved inebriate shall be told, from the first to the 
lowest degree of his degradation — ^there will be a memorial 
made of woman, worthy of being read and heard in heaven. 
Erom the first moment she gave up her young and hoping 
heart, and all its treasures, into the hands of him she loved, 
to the luckless hour when the charmer, wine, fastened 
around the loved one, all the serpent spells of its sorcery—^ 
down through all the crushing of her young-born hopes — 
through years of estrangement and strange insanity — when 
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harsh unkindness bit at her heart-strings with an adder's 
tooth — thence down through each successiye depth of dis- 
grace and misery^ until she bent over the drunkard's grave ; 
through all these scenes, a halo of divinity has gathered 
around her, and stirred her to angel deeds of love. When 
the maddened victim tried to cut himself adrift from the 
sympathy and society of God and man, she has clung to 
him and held him to her heart with hooks of steel. And 
when he was cast out, all defiled with his leprous pollution 
— ^when he was reduced to such a ihiTig as the beasts of the 
field would bellow at — there was one who still kept him 
throned in her heart of hearts ; who could say to the fallen, 
drivelling creature, "Although you are nothing to the 
world, you are all the world to m^." When that awful 
insanity of the drunkard set in upon him, with all its 
fiendish shapes of torture ; while he lay writhing beneath 
the scorpion stings of the fiery phantasies and furies of 
ddirium tremens — ^there was a woman by his side, en-sexed 
with all the attributes of her loveliness. There was her 
tearful, love-beaming eye, that never dimmed but with 
tears when the black spirits were around him. 

There she stood alone, and in lone hours of night, to 
watch his breathings, with her heart braced up with the 
omnipotence of her love. No ! brute as he was, not a tie 
which her young heart had thrown around him in his 
bright days, had ever given way, but had grown stronger 
as he approached the madir of his degradation. And if he 
sank into that dark, hopeless grave, she en-swathed him in 
her broken heart, and laid it in his coffin ; or if soma 
mighty angel's voice or arm brought him up from the 
grave of drunkenness, the deepest ever dug for man, he 
came forth, Lazarus-like, bound fast 'and for ever in the 
cerements of her deathless affection. 

Such is her sceptre ; such are the cords which she 

d3 
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throws axound ihe wayward and wandering, and loads 
them baok to yirtue and to Heaven, saying as ake giTes 
him in, '* Here am /, and ha uihom thou ffavesi tne/' 



DISMANTLED AESENALS. 

Wb love to contemplate the ruins of those black-lookii^ 
war-£eictorie8 that were wont to pour forth a stream thai 
gladdened the fellest spirit that ever breathed on this green 
world. There they stand in haggard desolation, like thix^ 
built before the sun was made, and unable to bear its ligkt ; 
or like a bloated, ragged drunkard before a mirror with » 
thousand angel faces in it. Still and cold is now that te- 
rible, mysterious enginery that turned the best things natme 
ever made for man into lava^treams of hot poisoiiy that 
burnt his heart up with fierce, inhuman passiofna And 
those coiled, copper-coloured worms are dead — the greedy 
metallic snakes that devoured whole fidda of yellow gxaiaa 
a day, the bread for which a thousand widows prayed, and 
plied their lean fingers at thft midnight hour. Thej are 
dead ! and when they died, their fiery malignant gfaort^ I 
trow, wore expelled the fellowship of better spirits in the^ 
bottomless pit, that could not brook their alcoholic bzoidL 
They are dead, the skulking r^iks \ that, hali-bnricd i& 
the earth, poured invisible their rivulets of bli^^ng nna 
into the Ibuntaina of human h^afnneas and life ; tfaa!l> stsmg 
to death, in the sunniest walks of jonth, hopes thai took 
hold of heaven^ of earthy of the lova and joy of a ihouHHi 
hearts^ They are dead ! and the stream is dry that fed tka 
vein» of War with hot vitality. And, next,, that monstrans 
Gorgon will die. Depend^ upon it; War never had in ita 
devil's heart any other hkod than rumL Ksor, its h«art 
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itself is bat a yast distillery, keeping' ito huge rem and 
arteries fiill of thai fiery fluid. Tke Tat of fermeniiBg 
graiiL and cane juice is the stomadk of War, and the still* 
worm its viscera. These are the nutritive and digestive 
organs of the great red dragon : and for this, — Hke other 
dragons killed in olden times^ — it must he mortal ; for rum 
is mortal, and all its fiery fountains will dry up, while the 
earth is fuH of springs of water pure and sweet as that 
which the sinless Adam drank out of the hand of Qod. 

Will war die? War that claimed the immoitalitj of 
Death and Sin ? Yes ; and Death, and Sin, and Satan, will 
live to weep over the grave of their renowned confederate. 
And such a funeral I methinks I see it now. The earth, 
sea, and sky, are vibrating with joyous emotion, and there 
is gladness in the heart of every living thing. The dust of 
fourteen thousand miUion of human, beings butchered in 
the battli^field, stirs into life and form : and up springing 
from their coral graves and caverns fathomless in the sea» 
myriads of human skeletons leap upon the land and dap 
their bony hands in triumph, and around the ^obe runs 
the exultix^ gibber of '^the sheeted dead," that the gieat 
Djbtbotxb has falleB. And yonder, methinka, there roUs 
a sea, fuU fifty fiithoms deep — a dark, dead, salt sea of 
tears, fed by &b outlets of Sk hundred thousand millions of 
human eyes that wqpt at War's dMng&. And now a wailing 
wind, a mcmsoon of widows' and orphansT sighs mofves «ver 
the briny deep^ and bfts its bhter waves in sympathy widi 
ihe world's julnke And Labour, wan, d^ected Labour, at 
whose veins the monster fed, runs up and dom the gieeii 
hiik exuhing' to see ike curse removed. And red-handed 
slavery, the eldest thing ol the kprous beast^ lets go horn 
her palsied hands the bended millieais she held with iron 
gi»p, to throw their ietteis iirto the grave of war, and ^dQt 
for joy with all the sens of God that man is £rae. And all 
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beings that live and love the face qf man^ the face of nature, 
— ^that love to look up into the pure, peaceful sky, and on 
the peaceful sea, and fields and flocks, — ^that love to com- 
mune with the silent harmonies of the great creation, and 
listen to the music of unreasoning things, — all these fill the 
heavens with one jtibilate ! that the great Cannibal is dead 
— ^the great Man-bateb, that, whetting its appetite on the 
flesh of Abel, ate up a^ large portion of the human race, 
and enslaved the rest to cater to the appetites of its 
wolfish maw. 



AN APPRENTICE'S WAY OF ACQUIRING A 

LIBRARY. 

" Wht, Prank Wilson ! How — ^where on earth did you 
get all these books % Here ! — ^what ! the Knickerbocker 
too ! and the North American ! Now, Frank, where did you 
get the money to buy all these ? Why, I have ten dollars a 
year more than you, yet I have to send down to father for 
money almost every month. Yoir take the Enickerboker, 
indeed ! Why, there are none but 'Squire Waters and Doctor 
Marvin in the whole town, who think themselves able to 
have such a costly work, which is only fit for a few rich 
people to read. Pretty well, eh ! for a poor apprentice to 
a soap-boiler !• Where did you get that book-case, and all 
those books that you have got stuck up there ? Let's see — 
Plutaboh's Lives ! Who's he 1 what's that about ? Rollin's 
Ancient History ! why didn't he write it all in one small 
book, as well as to have a dozen about it ? Gibbon's Rome ! 
there's no such place in the United States. Why, my dear 
fellow, what a long list of outlandish names you've got here ! 
let me see — Milton, Shakspeare, Young, Pope, Dryden, 
Cowper, Bacon, Locke, Goldsmith, and all the other Smiths 
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in creation, as well as those in America ! Now, come, I will 
light my Havanna, and sit down here, and give you a 
chance to explain how you, an apprentice, with only forty 
dollars a year, contrive to scrape together a library half as 
large as Parson Drayton's." 

Francis Wilson did not interrupt this interrogatory and 
exclamatory medley of words from his comrade, by an 
explanation, imtil he had exhausted all his incoherent in- 
quiries. Sitting down in the proffered chair, and lighting 
his long nine, Edward Saunders placed his feet upon his 
friend's clean desk, and seemed really to be waiting for a 
detailed account of the modtis operandi by which an ap- 
prentice could acquire honestly such a collection of valuable 
books. Nor did Francis hesitate to gratify his curiosity. 
Both of the young men were in the middle of their appren- 
ticeship, and the most cordial intimacy had subsisted 
between them from their youth. Edward was deficient in 
nothing so much as in that economy so necessary for an 
apprentice in expending his small annuity; and Francis 
hit upon a veiy successful method of administering to his 
young £riend a salutary lesson upon this subject, while he 
explained how even an apprentice could acquire a taste and 
the means for the cultivation of his intellect. 

" Edward," said he, taking up his pencil, " I will explain 
to you in figures what seems to have excited your wonder, 
if you will permit me, by the way, to ask you a few 
questions in order to solve the problem. I see you are 
very fond of smoking : how many cigars do you buy in a 
week r 

'' 0, none, of any account," replied Edward, anticipating 
some unpleasant strictures upon his favourite practice; 
'^ after working all day, it is really a comfort to smoke one 
genuine Havanna ; it does not amount to anything ; 1 only 
smoke six in the course of the whole week.*' 
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" ^x HaTaDsas a week," repeated Fmici% pttftlu^ it 
down upon pi^r, with as much farwaHkj as if he weie 
registering the data d a problem; ^sLs a week ait two 
G&ita a piece, amoimt to the very trifiing sem of six doUaxs 
and twenty-four cents per annum. I suppose joa sfieikd a 
trifle at the finut-flhops^" coiitiniied Franck. ^^ Nothing 
worth menticdiii^,^ replied Edward, rather startkd ai th& 
aggregate of such little items; ^aU thai I buy — appk% 
nuts, raisins, figSv ofasgesy isc, do not amount to ninepcnca 
a week ; why, that is not half as mnch as Tom WiUiains,. 
the gddsnnthV apprentice, spends for mint jfiileps in half 
that time ; and besides, Francis^ you know I never taste a 
drop of any kind of liqnor, not even wine. Ton c^tainiy 
can't think tlat I lack economy, Frank ?* 

^^Ninepence a week for nuts, raisins, osanges, and figs," 
repeated Francis, in a low, serious tone, |Mronoiincing the 
items, one by one, as he wrote them down, with all the 
precision and grarity oi a dkrk in a. cotnii y 8to«; 
'' ninepence 2k week amonnt to six doUars and fifty oents 
per annum, which, added to six dollars and twen^-^ur 
cents spent for cigars, make tbe trifiing s«m of twciye dol- 
lars and seTentj-lbiir cents ffv erne year. Now, Edward, 
see what I have obtained for jnn^ this sum. — Here^" said 
he, takii^ down several neatly-boond rdluraes of the North 
American Beview, and a handlul ei those <^ the Knidkep* 
boeker, ^ I haire bought all these for a. less aam than jov 
haye pcud for cigars, n^ Ac, dnrkig the last year. And 
as for these othcar books which yoa see here in my eas^ I 
will tell you how I have obtained them, and how any other 
s^rentice can do the same, with only thirty-six dollars a 
year tee. Ton know our masters are Tsry indnstrioiis wl 
steady men, and aore attentive to their baanes^ and Kks to 
see their workman so ; they prefer also to see them with m 
book in their hands when they have dose their woiIe, rather 
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than to be lounging about at the taverns or in vicious com- 
pany. So when my master saw that I liked to read every 
chaoee I endd get^ juiid spend all tke awney I ooold fl|»aie 
for books, he offered to give me ninepence an hour for all 
the time that I would work isoaai twelve o'dock till one, 
P.M. And thai is the way, Edward, that I have bought all 
these books, which you thought I had borrowed, begged, or 
sti^fflfti. I voric ev«xy zioon-lime hakf aat hour,, uad etrn 
Plough rpeijf<BrtBighii to bay one of these booksh— Mi](toii's 
Puadise Lofit» liar inafcance. Ta be sose^ they ne m* Ikhb^ 
ia ealf, nor aze thcj gilt-edged ; but thsy c«Atam the taamt 
ZQttktaf as if tkey iMre, aad tkat is onovgb £or me'' 

^ When Edward Sauxdezs had listened to this ¥«ry i»* 
teseatii^ and ainq)le explaaAtioii q£ his imde's appeoklioey 
and had passed his eye over att the ine books in Im little 
library, he arose suddenly at theipery hus&wvida oi Ftancis^ 
and opeaaiag his \Me ehemtber-window, took eat of bia bat 
the half-deeen cigars wlaoA weie to censtituDbe his week's 
stock of cttalbrty aikd,. witfae«t sayioig & wvd,. tossed tbem 
inftotbfigardeik. A new fae el miwitinn lit np has eye aa 
be darted e«t of tiae inoBi, taxmn^ edky at the deer to say, 
"I'Ufc T»r IT, ImmrsJ* 

Edwaid SanndeE^. £aq^ and the Hoa^ FiaaeiA Wilson^ 
never foigot^ in their intifaateintenQRaaA in after life, tbeir 
mutual computatian ef the cost o£ nuts and cigarsy in tiw 
garret of the latter* 
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A SHORT LAY SERMON FOR BOARDING SCHOOLS. 

'^ ir OOD 80 CLOTHE THE GRASS OF THE FIELD." 

Matt. vi. 30. 

The social principle is the soul of the material universe. 
In the moral and intellectual world it is a species of spiri- 
tual graTitation^ which does there what its physical col- 
league does throughout the universe of matter. While 
corporeal gravitation reaches across the amplitudes of space, 
and associates systems of suns and worlds, and moors them 
all around a common centre, the social principle reaches 
through the universe of mind, and associates all the orders 
of intelligent, sentient beings, and diffiises everywhere a 
spiritual attraction of heart to heart, mind to mind, angel 
to angel, man to man, man to God, and God to man. 

Even matter itself is pervaded with a ramification of this 
principle ; which sustains the same relation to gravitation 
as the nervous system does to the veins and arteries of the 
human body. You cannot go into the meadow and pluck 
up a single daisy by the roots, without breaking up a 
society of nice relations, and detecting a principle more 
extensive and refined than mere gravitation. The handful 
of earth that follows the tiny roots of the little flower, is 
replete with social elements. A little social circle had 
been formed around that germinating daisy. The sun- 
beam and the dew-drop met there, and the soft summer 
breeze came whispering through the tall grass to join the 
silent concert. And the earths took them to their bosom 
and introduced them to the daisy germ : and they all went 
to work to show that flower to the sun. Each mingled in 
the honey of its influence, and they nursed ^' the wee canny 
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thing " with an aliment that made it grow. And when it 
lifted its eyes towards the sky, they wove a soft carpet of 
grass for its feet. And the sun saw it through the green 
leaves and smiled as he passed on ; and then by starlight 
and by moonlight they worked on. And the daisy lifted 
up his head, and one morning, while the sun was looking 
upon the dews, it put on its silver-rimmed diadem, and 
showed its yellow petals to the stars. And it nodded to 
the little birds that were swimming in the sky. And all 
of them that had silver-lined wings came ; and birds in 
black, and gray, and quaker brown came ; and the queru- 
lous blue-bird, and the oourtesying yellow-bird came, and 
each sung a native air at the coronation of that daisy. 

Every thing that sung or shone upon that wee modest 
flower, was a member of that social circle, and conspired to 
its harmony and added to its music. Heaven, earth, sky 
and sea were its companions ; the sun and stars walked 
hand in hand with it as kindly as if they never saw 
another daisy, or had another companion. The sober 
ocean, even the distant Pacific, laded the fleet-winged 
clouds with sweet-savoured dews to brighten its counte- 
nance when the sun appeared. 

Such was the social circle which you broke up when 
you put forth your hand to crush the little canny thing 
" amang the stoure." Such were the companions you 
severed, and the harmony you interrupted. This little 
social system was one of the least of those concentric circles 
which go on increasing in diameter, until the last sweeps 
around the whole universe, and completes the infinite series 
of harmonies which was celebrated by the morning stars on 
the birth-day of creation. 

Now, all the members of this social circle were necessary 
to the well-being of that daisy. It needed such c<wi- 
panions. It needed the sun-beam, the dew-drop, and rain- 
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drop, and the aoi^ sammer breeze to develop its diaractor 
and nnllDld its bewities. It needed the monuiig song of 
the biids and the chirping laj c^ the meadow stream to 
ke^ time hj, as it waved its silTer diadem to the titter* 
ing swallow's wing. 

If, then, my young fri^ds^ o«ir heavenly Father haa 
provided soch companions and social influences for the lily 
or the daisy, what proviaons has he not made for tha 
society of his children ! In the first places, his relation to 
them as Creator, n»kes them all brethren and sisters — ^all 
the children of one father. Then all the revelations of his 
word and providence are designed to assoraate ns together 
in one great hm^j ; e£^ng to us all the same motives to 
obediaice, the same earth, the same heaven, and home. 
All the teachings of our Saviour, all ^e promises of the 
Gospel, and the substance of faith, are designed to fit us for 
aoeieiy, the socne^ of earth and the society of heav^i ; £or 
the society of our lellow-beings, and the society of angels^ 
our Eedeemer, and our Gkid. Whatever may be your 
destiny in this world or that to come, you nev^ will he 
l^t ahna ; you will be still the member of a society ; you 
will be associated, through all ^e years of time and eternity, 
with bdngs whose happiness or miseiy yon will have the 
capadtf and disposition to increase. Ton are now acquir- 
ii^ an edocation ; and that term may express to you 
merely a list of gracdal aecompHshmente^ fitting ycm for 
Ae transieBt biilliance of the drawing-room, or the easy 
gentility of the parlour. But let me, with a gentle hand, 
draw aside the intervening drapery of the eternal world, 
that you may know what an edmeoHwi means. Are you 
taking lessons upon the piano ; there are harps in heaven, 
and €k^ has sent his teachers down to i^ow you how to 
tomdk then* goldai strings. That is an tdweaiion. Axe 
you preparing to make a graeefdl debut in the upper 
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cixdea of soeielj; yoadeir tare v|^ar ciieleB of spirits Utest 
and paaPBr ^^ angeb of highfist xank ; and rnone but tike 
^^meeftd — ^foll of the grace of Him who walked gncefolfy 
those golden streets amid .'^ the quiring cherubim/' and tlie 
rofog^ load to GdkiarjF's topy amid Hm impracatMms of 
blood-bovght man, — none bvi tiioae can be admitted to 
ihiea societj. To make & giacefbl deb«i there will require 
an edwaxUan^ which the faatidions fashions of this woiid 
never dreamed of ; an edwoatioii, too^ whose ksaons must 
be leazsed in this in&nt adbool of time. Yo«r heaTeidy 
Father has filled the world around joa with isvisible 
teachers ; ike SpMt <gud the bride my come ; come " kam 
of Him who was meek and kwlj in hearty" and he will 
teach you the court language of that hea^enj^ commimioB, 
tjie songs that he taught the aenphim whan etenit j was 
joung— ^ Mogs that tremble on every golden haxp» and 
float in the melody of angel lips over the waters of the 
crystal sea. The Gospel whispers, cornel and opens its 
hallowed lips and all its sublime teachings ; and nature 
spreads out the breathing leaves of her vast volume, and 
with all the minstrelay of her ten thousand tongues, comes 
in, under-tutor of Revelation, — to edticate you for those 
suoeessEve eirdtes of society iriiick shall carry you upward, 
from communion to CMumunion, into the fellowship of 
angels around the Throne. 

Nev«r say or think, then, that you have jmished your 
echieoHoH, until it has fitted yon fbor these great ends of 
your being. Bemember, that yon are now not only fdrming 
a character, but choosiog companions for etenitj. Who 
and what those companions shall be, may be determined 
by the diaracter of those whom you are chooaii^ as asM>* 
ciates now. Tour hesrenly Father has assigned yoa m 
little social circle on probation; if you kam to walk 
therein with the grace that was in Jesus Christy small as 
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it may be, you shall be promoted to another circle and 
another communion, until, in your upward gradations, you 
shall enter into the most intimate fellowship of the blest 
above. 

What importance, then, must inevitably attach to your 
deportment in the little circle in which you move ! It is 
the active scene and present compass of your probation ; 
where all your acts of faith, religion, duty and love must 
be performed. The Christian spirit cannot breathe in the 
contracted isolation of the heart ; it must perfume the 
surrounding air, the air which others breathe. You must 
be the centre of a little solar system, in which your com- 
panions, like the sun-illumined planets, shall move in the 
reflection of your light. The education which shall fit 
you for the duties and pleasures of this sphere, must reach 
the dispositions of the heart as well as the faculties of 
the mind. 



—to- 



STORMING QUEBEC. 



I 'WRITTEN SOON AFTER THE OKEAT FIRE IN QUEBEC, IN THE 

' SPRING OF 1845. 



As the conquest of Canada seems to have been a leading 
object in our two defensive wars with Great Britain, we 
would respectfully call the attention of all those whose 
patriotism is not '' run " in a pair of bullet moulds, to the 
present juncture of aflfairs in Quebec. We are firmly per- 
suaded that that redoubtable city might be easily over- 
come, if a well-arranged descent were made upon it without 
a moment's delay. And if Captain Polk would but com- 
naifision us to fit out that great lazy leviathan, the Ohio, 
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which lies basking its crocodile back in Boston harbour, 
and permit us to man and arm it with such men and arms 
as we wot of, we would engage to reduce that American 
Gibraltar in ten days without the loss of a single drop of 
blood. Who cares for Wolfe and Montgomery? Brave 
men they were, in a certain sort of £eishion ; but they did 
" not know any thing about war," about OTercoming ene* 
mies ; they had not the Qospel knack of taking a city. 
Their tactics and tools were all short-sighted and shorts 
bitted. The difficulty with them and all of their kind 
was this — ^they could not get at the enemy. They pushed 
thousands of their foes into eternity upon the points of 
their bayonets ; their cannons fenced the plains of Abraham 
with windrows of dead men ; but they never killed an 
enemy. Enemies are as immortal as any malignant spirits, 
and you might as well hope to shoot sin stone dead, as to 
shoot an enemy. There is but one way given under heaven 
by which one can kill an enemy, and that is, by putting 
coals of fire upon his head ; that does the business for him 
at once. Lie in wait for him, and when you catch him in 
trouble, faint from hunger or thirst, or shivering with cold, 
spring upon him like a good Samaritan, with your hands, 
eyes, tongue, and heart full of good gifts. Feed him, give 
him drink, and warm him with clothing and words of 
kindness ; and he is done for. Tou have killed an enemy 
and made a friend at one shot. 

Now, as we were saying, we should like to be put in 
command of the Ohio for thirty days. We would trundle 
out all that was made of iron, except the anchor, cable, 
and marlinspike — we would not save a single cutlass, 
though it had been domesticated to a cheese knife. Then 
the way we would lade down the huge vessel to the water^s 
edge with food and covering for human beings, should be 
a marvel in the carrying trade. The very ballast should 
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he "ti^n^^i^g good to «at. Let's see — f«9-*-^e htere it f 
The ballast diovki be raimd dams, or tbe real quafaangs, — 
hoKry aa cast troa, and capital lor roaetiDg. Then we 
wobH build along up, fiUiag evcrj sqoore inc^ nith nvdl- 
cnand pixmams. WeirouM have a kof^ead of bacon, 
maunsod into every port-iiole, eadi of ivlikh should dts- 
4iiarge ££tj hane a lainute when ihe ship ivas brought into 
action. And ^ks state-roeow ehouU be filled with well- 
made garmentB, aiuL the taut cordage, and the Itmg taper- 
usg spars should be iostooned with boys' jackets and troa- 
sere. Then, where there should be no more reom ia^ 
another 'codfish or hening, or sprig of cstnip, we weukL 
run up the white fli^ of peace, and, eie -die moon liianged, 
it should waTe in triumph in the harbour of Quebec We 
would anchor under the silent cannon o£ ker Gibraltar, and 
open oar butxkribs vpoa the hungry and housdess thou-- 
sands begging biead upon the hot ashes of their dwellings^ 
We would throw as many hams into tluB ci(y, in twenty- 
lour hours, as there were bomb-«hdls and cannon-bails 
&rown into Keil by the besieging armies. We would bar- 
ricade the low, narrow atroots whare live the low and hun- 
gry people, with loaves of bread. We would throw up a 
breast-work, dear around the market-plaoe^ of faanels of 
fiour, pork, and beef ; and in the middle, we would raise a 
stack of salmon uid codfish as large as a small Methodist 
meeting-house, with a steeple to it, and a bell in the steeple ; 
and the bell should ring to all the city bells ; and the city 
bells should ring to all the people to come to market and 
buy provisions, '^ without money and without price." And 
white flags should every where wave in the breeze, on the 
vanes of steeples, on mast-heads, on flag-staves along the 
embattled walls, on the ends of willow sticks borne by the 
romping, laughing, trooping children. All the blood- 
eolouied drapery of war should bow and blush before the 
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steadad of Temot, and goMBBliflBi of -Aaglo- 
ihooU 111 mint; vitk antnl ££atad<M^ Tsb 
OiHniimr of cbb Whok Fi«ac ; oc^ The Scoauai^ <ii 



WIKE-DRIHKISG ADVOCATES OF TEMPEKAKCE. 

Wm need ao aev eridenee to pron^ tkit onr modenie 
wime-Mmkmg dtiiau «e the mort ianmdMe fnmries Aat 
xetain tiie fidd agmiort tk j i ia g um of teBpenaoe. We 
kmnr tint tbej wrt itrang, vcij strng ; that ihef oocopy 
the iug^eit valks of life, aad ffll abnoit ereiy station itf 
lieacwir^ trofty aad eBolimeBt. We know tiiej naadier in 
tkeir laakslfekaxnedytlKwu^aadpowerfid. Weciimoc 
tmp]ay iowaids tbem aa j otiier hmgnage tbaa tbat of re- 
wfedaMe emtreatj and exposraladoa ; aor woold we do it 
if we (xmld. Ko ; we would aaj to our fiaUonable wine- 
drinkiag dtiacas, ** Come, lei as leaaon together." To jov, 
gentkaiea, we must addiev our appeal ; for we leoognise 
ao other opponents in the fidd. The amcfomed indiciate, 
the ram manufacturer, the nun-flellcr aad importer, axe 
aiete tapemuDefaries in joor caaq> ; thejr wear no anas ; 
ihej are under jovr protectioiiy aadsuhfiist on jour example 
and support. Gentlemen, we aie joor Mlow-<^tiaen5. In 
aiaa J of the dnises aad arocations of life we walk side b j 
side ; in manj of the i&terests of our comnmnitj aad oonntiy 
we take sweet coun*^,-! together. We can testify to the 
integrity of your honour, to the respectability of your 
standing, the cordiality of your friendship, and the muni- 
ficence of your philanthropy. And we appeal to these 
bright qualities of the heart when we say, that there are 
thousandB of unfortunate beings who are trying in Tain to 
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reform on your principle. At the comers of the streets you 
may meet scores of poor inebriates who have tried to become 
temperate men by following your example ; but it has 
plunged men deeper in the mire. These side-walks are 
daily thronged with those who are trying to arise from 
habitual intoxication to the moderate use of the intoxicating 
cup. Alas ! is it your example that is hanging out this 
tantalizing phantom? Will you cheat their souls with 
the insidious delusion, that they may again be moderate 
drinkers? Will you bind, with wanton hands, another 
stone to the willing neck of a Sisyphus, to drag him back 
into the fiery abyss, at each successive attempt to rise from 
its torments ? Will you torture a Tantalus with visions of 
the cooling waters of life, with which he may never slake 
his burning lips % Shall that father who has almost strength 
enough to face the tempter ; shall that husband who has 
just recommenced an existence of life and love ; shall that 
son and brother who has just been rescued from the lee- 
shore of intemperance — shall these be dashed back into 
their original ruin by a glance at the wine that sparkles on 
your tables 1 When the shipwrecked mariner has clung to 
his frail plank through all the wilderness of the wintry 
waves, and when he is in sight of the haven of rest, will 
you hang out false beacon-lights, to lure him on to breakers, 
whence his mangled corse shall be dashed on the shore % 
When, with a desperate effort, he has caught hold of the 
ark of safety, will you strike ofif his hand and leave him to 
sink in the waves ? 



AST HOrX AMOyG THB VAr VT %fY J^ 
Dk&x Iwrni.j — If 1 6ix asTrdiieCKDoe at ksiiBr Wor> 



diT, ii vas not bwaiwp I 
xnj vesKm tcp wixk the tJhfTmaDeter tes degreB h^aw 
zero, and wixJi a jFospea. cf its rcxiix^ dof«^ sdH lower-^ 
Imt bccaiwe I eocid ikot take jcm akai^ wiili mpi, a2>d ecjoj 
on the wMj the tauaiaiju neaai cif csr XocxB S^ivosx. K 
yoa liad Iwoi viiJi me lo-dar, vlole fqwiiig ov^r the 
Western Bailroad to r>T« place, ire «h?cld baiv had ntaxter 
to talk abo>iit cms skovr rig^i, I assoxe T-cm. I kitov net 
what these sbeaM^-eiiZ^siss hav xet be Idd i» do viih tHs 
globe of oms; t&ej hawe aheadj ^dioie cp^ tiine and 
dtstmoe, and ihfir d^iEzk^ in these ociud Brt\*lnr e tn^?an- 
tains, iadicaie that nffr>rfT hcE^ins n? dspilis wiR l:>Tig 
irithstai^ thor g3£3Li povgs cf \'xxjaziLf^:sL Xo cete k:>ovs 
bat tVa^ the d£li if Ixsn that viH see tiaT^IIss a^ffr^^g 
Mount Blanc en a ^icral raJTrra^L learV.TTig frijgii the base to 
the li^g^^g-** peak, axti at t^te late cf ten nailes an hc<cr. 
Such a t^^ng viZ depe&i ffsrErgSj i^«an the raise cf the 
stodc, aztd nc< to:^: th&bdp^ cf ihe Bk«ii:iain. 

I lofe tiD see cus oi ^Ojemt bo^e ereamres, viih ssev? c£ 
biaaB and crssdec of irso, ftnzt fsnh frcuxi lis aniky aaHV, 
and, ^ahmrrr^ the Ic^ traz^ <^ can vxsh a doEen »:«:»ir:735 
YoSh frcem^ h5s irsn soaHIju faZ bade g>eni3T tUiC/ his baraffw. 
There ht maMi3i, dazL-^ob^ MAiuMEiht^^sy^l^ 
his great heart a faznaee ^ pivm^ tfoik; I6iljiiqhk:5c 
blood u VJLh:^ hu Im Tesnf ; liut ftra^iL c€ a tL'^asuiid 
hones is nsrnjLif iii siifrvf ^ i«e pants t<ir be ^oat. He 
voold ^snaktf:^ »l P^itsf^s aenw th(& d^m 'A Sa^asa, if he 
could be iaeAj ^^hfA U^ h', hvt ihen u a Ih^ wAfor-- 
eyed, uAjz/stso^dtev-hif mam in ti«e »^vi>;niv'> bv>di Lizil in 
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with one finger, and can take away his breath in a moment, 
should he giow restive or yicioas. I am always deeply 
interested in this man, for, begrimed as he may be with 
coal diluted in oil and steam, I regard him as the genius 
of die whole jnachinery, as the physicsd mind of that huge 
steam horse. 

A passage through (you can hardly say over), these 
mountains is more interesting in the dead of winter than 
at any other season of the year. " The precapices huge" if 
not entirely ^'smooliLed up with snow," are se hung with 
that firosty draj^ery, and their pendant rocks studded with 
sudi fantastic statuary of ice glancixig in the sun, that you 
can fancy yourself dashing through a Giant's Causeway of 
porcelain, where old winter is keeping Christmas beneath the 
icy arches of his temple. After orossix^g the Connecticut, 
you pass over the beautiful valley of that and the Westfield 
liver, a distance of twelve or fifteen miles. The snow-covered 
mountains loom up before you, and seem ^walled up to 
heaven," with no gateway through their successive baxriers. 
Presently there is a long shadow darkening on the snow : 
and at the first glance through the window at your side, 
you see a <arest of stinted cedars half way in the clouds. 
While you are drawing some comparison between them and 
the curly looks half shading s(»ne majestic forehead, and 
decyphering other features of the human face divine in the 
round, swelling brow of the mountain, the sound of the 
hundred iron wheels loses the iron datter, md changes into 
a suppressed thunder. In a moment, the mountain, with 
its great forehead and cedar locks, and the o^r features 
your imagination had almost completed, is gone, and a long, 
perpei^dicular wall of solid rock, hacked, chiselled, drilled, 
and bleak, runs up, almost within arm's length, to the 
height of sixty feet. The proximity of this immovable 
wail seems to quicken the speed of your steam-chariot; 
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4fe big cBgiiie BOW fteis iis load j like % pantiiig gisnt, it 
hreathta shorter and loader as it tln&dfss timm^ the 
Tockj defile. CUnmiisaf smoke fill np the pass and dimb 
ifae icj botBents into the dear, £netj air. The scene 
changes in a nwiMPnt ; joa have dashed out into the broad 
dajU^it, and there JOB are ! windii^ aioDBd Ishe edge of a 
precipoe de^ as die fiNmdaiioBi of tiie seated InDs. Over 
this chasm jtm seem to be riding «k an atmo^ieric rail- 
road, fiir the axles of the engine-iHKelB reach acroas the 
narrow biidge of terra fima that lifia jon halfway to the 
IcTel of some monntain top. The frosted rocks adown the 
deep abyss look into the sunlight as if washed with silyer, 
and the bright bine stieam that comes leaping down its 
mountain channel, is like a riynlet of liquid pearly whose 
coral banks are studded with diamraidfi. But it is the 
Tision of a dream ; the next moment the sun is darkened, 
the silyery scene with all its sudden enchantment has 
▼aaished; yon are in another damp, dark, ''deep cut;* 
the indignant engine is again daAing into a mountain rift, 
and, with a firm, unwafering step, whose strength you can 
fisd, is mounting towards the «"™™'^- at the grade of e^;hty 
feet to a mile. 

I know not how nature may yet be subjugated by steam 
aad this mi^ty machinery ; but I am confident that the 
mastery of these Berkdiiie Alps by the Western Eailroad, 
will be ^^■^w^'M^j fi>r ages to oome, the Aef-^ceware of New 
ia«gl«iMl enterprise. Ko one but a New Snglander, I am 
sure, could have conoeiy e d the possibility of surmounting 
these rocks, chasms, aad wintry heights, and levdling them, 
practically, with the banks of the Connecticnt. if Southern 
tourists would see the omnipotent energy of fbse laboub, 
let them make the passage of these mountains. While tiie 
en^ne, with strong, unwarering st^, is mounting witii its 
long splendid train of cars, from height to height, let them 

x2 
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cast their eyes up those high walls which rewarded toil has 
hewn out of the eternal rocks. There, those adamantine 
butments will stand till the mountains melt, and at the 
end of time will bear the marks of the Irishman's drill, his 
bar, and pick-axe ; but no slave mabe, no ! no ! ♦ Thanks 
be to God, when the angel shall stand with one foot on the 
sea and the other on the land, and swear 'Hhat time shall 
be no more," he will not find a hand-print nor a foot-print 
of a SLAVE, nor any Cain mark hieroglyphic of Slavery along 
our rock-bound coast, or on any inch of New England 
soil! 



THE CONSERVATISM OF PROGRESS. 

The progress of truth depends upon no French Revolu- 
tion in the empire of thought. Through the whole universe 
of matter and of mind, a conservative principle prescribes 
the terms of progression. The past is perpetuated in the 
present, and the present projects into the future, making 
one continuous continent of time, in which no yawning 
chasm, no breaking gulf, intervenes to separate one age 
from another, and break the continuity of human expe- 
rience. Thus there never was, there never will be, a time 
when an entire generation have been or shall be all chil- 
dren or all old men ; or when an entire generation shall 
die and another be bom consentaneously. There never was 
a period in the history of mankind, when the cool, con- 
servative deliberation of age did not blend with the sturdy 
vigour of manhood, and the impetuous vivacity of youth. 
Infancy, youth, manhood and old age have ever trans- 
mitted the race entire through the successive periods of its 
progression. 



• • 




d o'.Brti"iiui«g loeerr&j^DK -ssf zuaoe Xiin iimmj n m 

?enr f«2^~f ^^aeacd. j joti Assrsanmj ix ok af 
9C£i>i!us. T^tM csLiJi. ix oiiXLzr^iskaiii^t? n ^ 

IL tLes. me nere vecT«CBKSi& csf tke sncies b bKel 



FDA o^vr n2r> macfiSier. *pm v^az ccaer nss eat ve 
predict aaj pngiCBKSL i:^ irsic. cr acM ac c f B^^x it vw^ 
be a di Mgti ' jms cc^sr k> oinoem ibai tliis oNBenanTe 
pdnciple cw^^fi «s lo a xipd adWsk» to t2ie opbiioBs «f 
tlie paeK. Tsis poscxuB vtso^ uKrier akorare dbe v^le 
senes cC pnemKa. It vodd bieik vp the coBsaruiTe 
^indiiley aui idesxiff tiie ptoect aad fc.taie vitk tlie 
pasty and nake aH tioM^ bcch piugp e ai fe azkd RCraspecdTc^ 
one nnlvokea eoBiiniQtj of aatiqiutj. Timb is it anj 
iiieieieu ce to paa opinioiu^ en anj waijotit^ if we adopt 
them in a modified Hxm; if we divert them of a few 
exaaeeMMoa €i ccrar; i^ in a void, we lectiiy tbem to the 
piesent latitiwlp and altirade of the human mind ! 

Lei me aamme thai I am tzavdling orer an ezteudTe 
plain ten miles in width. As mj ejes roam akmg the 
horizon, I detect samething lesemUing^ it maj b^ a siring 
let down £ram the skj. From an instantaneous dedaction 
of experience^ I bskr that it is the sj^ie of some distant 
chnidi, alihoogh I can see no bnildingy belfi^, dock, ball. 
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and archeS) its stained glass, sculpture and carved cornices? 
I am sure lie would not. I should have his and the testi- 
mony of every other reasonahle man, that I did not ''break 
away from received opinions;" but that a palpable con- 
tinuity of truth runs through and connects my different 
observations and statements of a single fact. 

We have introduced this illustration here, and at the 
present time, in order to anticipate some imputation to 
which we may be subjected hereafter in giving our views 
on subjects of deep and solemn interest to humanity. We 
may venture to give occasionally other phases of great facts, 
as yet undeveloped in our destiny as beings who have 
entered upon an endless series of progression, of which this 
physical existence may be . but one of the terms in its 
ascending gradations. The Temple of Truth lifts its lofty 
dome high above the highest pinnacle of the universe. Its 
Almighty Founder has built his Throne thereon,, and 
beckons men and angels up to its temple gates. Every 
being lessening down &om Infinite Perfection, who . loves 
the truth, is on the road, reaching steadily forward toward 
the goal. Gabriel himself — perhaps with a minor seraph 
by the hand — is leading the course. Like the feeble, un- 
weaned spirits on the earth, he, too, at every degree in his 
upward gradations, sees new developments, new phases of 
beauty, glory and grandeur in the eternal Temple of Truth, 
the Pavilion of the Almighty. And were he to write for 
our instruction his impressions of that august structure at 
the successive points of his approximation, he, too, might 
incur the charge of "breaking away from received opi- 
nions ;" for his note-book might contain all that variety of 
observation which characterised my different descriptions 
of that steepled church which I saw across the plain. 

The untravelled residue of the plain of time and tho 
whole expanse of eternity, lies between us and that great 
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Temple of Truth, which we may ever approach but never 

reach. In this sublime race-course, our predecessors are 

hefore us, not behind us. Let us decipher and follow their 

£ootsteps j for they are the footsteps of angels, of the spirits 

of the just made perfect and disembodied in order to facili* 

tate their progress and that of others toiling and travelling 

on in " this muddy vesture of decay." The heavenly 

admonition is that we keep our eye steadily on the goal, 

though that goal develop a new aspect at every step. 



THE INVENTIVE GENIUS OF LABOUR. 

The physical necessity of mental activity, in every 
practical sense, confers upon the mind the power to deter- 
miine our stature, strength, and longevity, to multiply our 
organs of sense, and increase their capacity, in some cases, 
to 30,000,000 times their natural power. This capacity of 
the mind is not a mere prospective possibility ; it is a fact, 
a tried, practical fact ; and the human mind is more busy 
than ever in extending this prerogative. 

Let us look in upon man while engaged in the very act 
of adding to his natural strength these gigantic faculties. 
See him yonder, bending over his stone mortar, and pounding 
and thumping, and sweating, to pulverize his flinty grain 
into a more esculent form. He stops and looks a moment 
into the precipitous torrent thundering down its rocky 
channel. There ! a thought has struck him. He begins 
to whistle ; he whistles some, for he learned to whistle soon 
after he learned to breathe. He gears together, some hori- 
zontally, and others perpendicularly, a score of little wooden 
wheels. He set them a-going, and claps his hands in triumph 
to see what they would do, if a thousand times larger. 

e 3 
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Look at him again. How proudly he Btaj^y with HE^ied 
arms, looking at the huge things thai are woiking for hixa ! 
He has made that wild raging torrent a& tame as his horse. 
He has taught it to walk hackwacd and farward, he has 
giy^i it hands, and put the ciank q£ hi&hig wheel into 
themv and made it tuznihiapondeBOua-gKindstone. What 
a taskmaster ! 

Look at him again I He is standing ooi the ocean heach, 
watching the crested hillows as they move in. martial squa- 
drons over the deep. He has conceived or heard that richer 
productions, more delicious fruits and flowers, may be found 
on yonder invisible shore. In an instant, his mind sympa- 
thises with the yearnings of his physical nature. See ! there 
is a new thought in his eye. He remembers how he first 
saddled the horse ; he now bits and saddles the mountain 
wave. Not satisfied with dompting this proud element, he 
breaks another into his service. Bemembering his mill- 
dam,, he constructs a floating dam of canvass in the air, to 
harness the winds to his ocean waggon. Thus^. with his 
water-horse and air-horse harnessed in tandem, he drives 
across the wilderness of waters with a team that would 
make old Neptune hide his diminished; head for envy, and 
sink his clumsy chariot beneath the waves. 

See now ! he wants something else ; his appetite for some- 
thing better than he has, grows by Vhat he fieeds on.. The 
fact is, he has plodded about in his one-horse waggon tUI 
he is disgusted with his poos capacity of locomotion. The 
wings of Mercury, modem eagles^ and paper kites, are aU. 
too impracticable fi)r models. He settles down upon the 
persuasion that he can make a great Ibon Hobss, with 
bones of steel and muscles of brass, that will run agsdnst 
time with Mercury, or any other wing^ messenger of Jove — 
the daring man ! He brings out his huge leviadian hexaped 
upon the track. How the giant creature struts forth from 
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Ms stable pontiBg ta be gone ! His greai heaii ia a fbniace 
of glowing eoab; his lymphatic blood is boiling in bis 
Teins ; the strength <^ a thousand hones is nerring his ircxn 
sinews. But his master reins him in with one finger^ tUl 
the whole of some west^n village men, women, cbildreD, 
and half their homed cattle^ dieep, ponltzj^ wheat, cheese^ 
and potatoes, haye been stowed awaj in that long train ci 
waggons he has harnessed to his ^Muning steam-hoise. And 
now he shoais interrogatiT^, all bight! and applying a 
burning goad to the huge creataie, away it thnnders oYer 
the iron road, breathing forth fire and smoke in its indig- 
nant haste to outstrip the wind. Meie tenible than the 
war-horse in Scriptnie, clothed with loader thunder, and 
CTftitting a clood of fiame and burning coals finmi his iron 
nostrils, he da^es on throng^ dark BKnmtain passes^ OTer 
jutting precipices, and deep rayines. His tread shakes the 
earth like a trayeHing Kiagara, and the sond of his chariot 
wheels warns the people of dktant towns that he is coinii^; 
coming whith^ ! to Boston, of course. 

These are a lew of the fiiculties which the human mind 
has inyotted to increase our physical capacity, and improre 
our phyacal condition. And th^are the perscmal property 
of every infiridnal, and CTer readj and aUe to put him 
into cennnunicati<m with all the comforts and ccmvenience 
they can procure. The steam-engine, the packet-ship, are 
my own personal fiwmlties, as much, yea;, mmre tiian ihej 
would be, if they were an insepazaUe part of my being. 
They are fiur more araihible to m^ than H my feet wefe 
welded on to eadi of them. Therefore, all these artificial 
fiunilties, erery inrention and implement to gire a new 
capacity to labour; erery inch of progress in the arts and 
sciences ; erery degree of intellectual devdl opm e nt that has 
been made since the birth of humanity, hare all been the 
result of that impulse of perpetual activity which the 
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yearning necessities of man's physical nature have commu- 
nicated to his mind. To ameliorate our physical condition, 
has been the inspiring object of every intellectual attain- 
ment. It has led to the discovery of every principle of 
natural philosophy and science ; it has inspired every 
conception of taste, prompted every act of patriotism 
and christian philanthropy. It was not to indulge a few 
mere intellectual abstractions, that the ancient shepherds 
and sailors clambered up into the blue heavens, and con- 
stellated the stars ; they wanted them for guide-boards to 
guide them by night over the vast plains of the East, and 
the uncharted waters of the ocean. If Phydias and Praxi- 
teles were only bent on a mere diversion of the imagination, 
neither of them needed to have touched a chisel. The man 
who created the Apollo Belvidere, looked into the mountain 
side, and saw the silver-bowed deity invested in all his God- 
like attributes in the unquarried marble. But he could 
not bear to see him hampered there in his lapideous shroud 
before his mind's eye ; he seized his chisel, and with indig- 
nant strokes he tore away the ceremental marble, and let 
out the God before his body's eye, to be worshipped by 
millions who, if they dared, might even touch his marble 
flesh. All the beautiful orders of architecture and creations 
of the pencil ; all the conceptions of the beautiful in na- 
ture, and art, and humanity, are inventions extobted, as it 
were, from the mind, to extend and increase the pleasures 
of sense. All the institutions of human government, the 
principles of political economy, the aspirations of patriotism, 
and the efiforts of philanthropy, have been called forth by 
the necessities of our physical nature, which Divine Wisdom 
ordained should never be supplied without the busy occu- 
pation of the nwj). 
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THE LAST HOU& OF THE LEAGUE. 

{Firtt pMukod iu DotigUu JerrM't Wediy Xcwspaper.) 

DiiBDrG mj Tojage, I could not bat deem it the most 
^slicitons comradenoe of mj life, that I was permitted to 
cross the ocean in the same ship that had brought to 
America^ and was then canying back to Old England, snch 
tidings of peace and good will to both. But on my arriTal 
in Manchester, I found that there was in leserre for me a 
pleasure wdl worth a Tojage around the woild to experience. 
I had scaroelj exchanged greetings with mj fiiends here, 
when I was infonned that the Last Meeting of the League 
was about to be conTened in the Town Hall ; and I was 
iuTited to witness a scene, the like of which has never been 
recorded in the annals of human history. I went with 
emotions of interest I cannot describe. The room was 
but partially filled when we entered. As I looked at the 
groups of individuals engaged in earnest conyersation, I 
perceived in every hce and in every tone, the sentiment 
of some unusual occasion. The gratolations and greetings 
were earnest and warm, but softened, I &icied, by emotions 
felt and understood by alL There was an April morning 
in the July sunshine of that hour of joy. Every heart 
seemed busy with affecting associatfons and memories of 
the past. The long struggle was over. The mightiest 
enemy of the British people had been oTercome. There 
was nothing left for the League to conquer in its organized 
capacity. Having prostrated a policy that fettered the 
commerce of the world, and muzzled the mouth of labour 
in every field of toil, it was to die, in the midst of its 
strength, in the very hour of triumph. Like Alexander, 
it had conquered a world ; but, unlike him, it saw other 
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worlds to conquer, and possessed the strength to conquer 
them. But it had reached the boundary line which it had 
drawn to its yictories, and there it was now to disband. A 
few moments more, and the curtain was to open and close 
upon one of the most remarkable scenes that erer transpired 
in the civilized world. No one could have remained 
unmoved by the pensive sympathies that pervaded the 
assembly. At the reporters'^ table, reaching nearly across 
the hall, in front of the forum, were seated a score of men 
from different parts of the kingdom, preparing their pens 
and paper to give a vocal ubiquity to the lightest word 
that should be uttered in that consummation-hour by the 
Leaders of the League. There were The Timed reporters 
from London, with the harnessed lightnings waiting to bear 
to the metropolis the quick cross-marks of their phonogra- 
phic pens. The atmosphere, even, seemed waiting for the 
message of that hour. The seats on the speakers' platform 
were now fast filling up with men distinguished in the 
councils of the association. Few places remained to be 
occupied ; and these were evidently reserved for those 
whose names were to be held in grateful remembrance 
among all nations. 

A general outburst of cheers now greeted the entrance 
of some one. Men on the platform arose from their seats 
to make way for him, and the next moment the President 
of the League took the chair, in the midst of enthusiastic 
and long-continued cheering. Scarcely had this demon- 
stration of feeling subsided, when the hall shook again with 
acclamations of welcome, which grew louder and louder 
into a tempest of enthusiasm, as one of the meekest-looking 
of men, with a face transparent with the reflection of serious 
thoughtfulness, made his way modestly and even timidly to 
a seat on the right of the chairman. He raised his clear, 
earnest, thoughtful eyes, and looked around the assembly ; 
and the cheers rose again, and I saw old merchants bow 
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thfiir httfis to keep Aar tern out of sight. The pathos 
of the iMUMgiii was ind ea mhahly afiecdn^ aad doqiiait 
with emoftaaBs sf yeais of orfisaiy life. Bidaid Cobden 
stood hetes w, aad this was the hoar <rf his Ithdb]^ ! 

AgaiA the hovse Rsomded with lovads of aedaMaiioii, 
whidt gi € et « l to the p lilluim the doquent «gw^«iai> <^ 
Gobden; aad John fi^^t, Ml isi the robust ardour <tf 
yoimg ma^ood m his cairiae^ m his wmce, and is his 
eye, sat 4ow& on the left irf* the dbair. 

The Bern ajid the aaoaMnt had eoiBe ; aad tiie cortain 
was lifted upat the last act 4^ the scene. The Presid^t 
of the League arose, fie had risen & thousand times hefne 
in its eounefls, in tames of doubt, trial, and txnl, to ^eak of 
tiie lasve realities of ilUR hopefid fstare. That fatare had 
oonn^ with its hoeam fall <^ the snhstanoe of things hoped 
finr, and lahomed ftXy ihroogh jeaas of enduring £uth ; and 
he stood np be£ore ihe Leagne with the past and present 
alone in his hand and heart. He had risen to perform 
the last net of his office ; to eemmit the ^great fiurt" of the 
League, with all the ages and attrihates isi its esdsteno^ to 
the pages of historj, to live among the immoital relics of 
the post. He opened, with deq> emotion, at the first 
chapto* ni tiiat Gdstaiee. It read like the first chapter <^ 
^swerj great iKoal reliMmatiOB tlmt has changed the con- 
dition of the world. It b^an snbstantialtywith "dkey wut 
toffeAer m a Utde npper roemJ* Eveiy atterjnise that has 
Messed humanity has or^;inaEted in some ^little wpp& 
nxm f whoe men who daied to make t hfjnsel ve s isi no 
rqintation fi>r the good of their raoet, haTO met to piaj or 
to jpboL. It is always in this little ^^ppor room department 
ci a reform, that the finth of the few becomes a greai fact, 
and the little one a thoosand. And it was firam this little 
upper room that the President of the League conducted us 
through all the epochs of its eveBiiQi histoiy. A few 
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Sibylline leaves, impressed with the faith of the few, and the 
reasons of their hope, were scattered along the footpaths of 
the people, and the people read them gladly. " Little upper 
rooms" became too small for the multitudes that assembled 
to hear more of this matter. The League gradually ex- 
panded to the compass of the kingdom, and large halls were 
erected, and associations formed, for the discussion and 
dissemination of its principles. Every house was visited, 
and all the highways of society were strewn with tracts and 
other speaking missiles to the popular mind. The orators 
of the League went from people to Parliament, and from 
Parliament to people, and the forums of both trembled 
with their eloquence. The press voiced their burning 
words of truth to millions of earnest readers, till the argu-- 
ments of Oobden and Bright came home, trumpet-tongued, 
to their convictions. In the thickest of the great moral 
contest, Providence had co-operated with the contenders 
for the right, and made Hunger its prime minister of mercy 
to the people ; and a cry went up for bread that broke 
through the stone walls of man's obdurate heart, and 
decided the victory. Monopoly, the world's Giant of 
Despair and Doubting Castle, had been laid low in the 
dust, and its famished prisoners set free on the high road 
to peace and plenty. The President turned to the Great- 
heart of the League, and sat down. 

Cobden arose; not to speak for the space of several 
minutes, but to stand up in affecting silence before the 
assembly, who would have drowned the voice of a trumpet 
with the swelling peals of applause with which they greeted 
the soft-voiced revolutionist of a new age. Several times he 
attempted to speak, but before he could frame the utterance 
of a word, the multitude would burst forth anew in another 
round of cheers. It was touching to see him turn first this 
way and then that towards the people, and move his lips, in 
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the Tain attempt to put out a word upon the torrent of 
grateful acclamation. I saw his clear^ spirit-speaking eyes 
£11 with tears, on being thus interrupted, for the third time, 
in his efforts to make himself heard. There he stood, the 
meekest-looking man I ever saw fronting a public assembly. 
With his slight form gently inclining forward, — one of his 
thin, pale hands depending by the forefinger from a button- 
hole in the left breast of his coat, and with the other leaning, 
as if for support, on one comer of the speaker's desk, he 
reminded me of a humble member of the Methodist Ohurch 
in America, arising, for the first time, in one of their class 
meetings, to "tell his experience" with a contrite spirit. 
The first words he uttered fell upon the listening assembly 
in tones of querulous modulation. They were uttered in 
child-like simplicity, and were tremulous with the emotion 
he confessed. He adverted, in a touching manner, to the 
fact, that they were assembled to disband their association 
at the moment of its triumph. He spoke of the unanimity 
that had pervaded its counsels, from the earliest period of 
its existence to the present happy consummation of its 
destiny. The pressure of the opposition they had encoun- 
tered, and of the obstacles that had surrounded them, had 
rendered their union more compact. Now that this oppo- 
sition and these obstacles had been overcome, it might be 
safer to dissolve in the spirit of union, than to retain their 
organization, in the full force of its executive agencies, after 
the cause and necessity of its existence had been removed. 
He addressed a word of comfort to an emotion that per- 
vaded the assembly, by saying that the best part of the 
League would not die in its dissolution. Its spirit would 
live and pervade the earth. Disembodied from the League, 
it would seek voluntary forms of existence, which would 
fill all the avenues of practical philanthropy, and work on 
for the people's good. In the most delicate manner, he 
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softened down, the eminence to wliich hk MLow-coantrTmeii 
would raise him, by reminding them of the exertions of tiie 
earliest pioneers in the cause — ^men who had entered the 
field before him, and, with untiring^ asaduity and zeal, 
had cleared awaj its tangled thickets of difficulty and 
obstruction, leayiz^ a free course fiff theb soocessors. It 
was beautiful, and showed the true greatness of the man. 
He commended to the gratitude of those so grateful and 
generous to him, the wpper room few, and the first acts of 
their heroic fidth ; the men who strewed the by-roads of 
the people with tracts and the priceless foliage of truthful 
thoughts. He scattered the laurels wreathed f(nr his brow 
in eyery direction, out of apparent kve to see them worn 
by others, whom the people slight forget in concentrating 
their admiration on him. With a graceful simplicity he 
twined a wreath around the brow of England's young 
Queen, and paid a delicste tribute to the wi^ in her heart, 
that -the poor people of her kingdom nught have cheap 
bread. What a lesson might Alexander, Cesar, or Bonap- 
parte, haye learned, had they been there to hear Cobden, 
in the singleness of his hearty commending his rivals in 
reputation to the admiration of his admirers I He would 
not have Sir Bobert Peel fbrgott^i in an hour when the 
measures and the men that had ^ected the triumphs of 
their cause were passing in review. He adverted in earnest 
terms — as if the assembly had forgotten them — to the 
sacrifices and labours of the pranier in advocating, and 
carrying through all opposition, the measure for which 
they had struggled during so many years. Having begun 
by ascribing to an overruling Providence the combination 
of infitienoes that had brought about the consummation of 
their hopes, he concluded by ascribing the whole good and 
glory of the event to the same Divine interposition. He 
sat down apparently saiisfied that he had reduced his 
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eaiiifflifie to the lerel of his associates and eo4aboQr«rs of 
Hut League. 

John Bright next arose, and was receiyed with m- 
thusiastic applause. Far ndbile frairwm, he and Cobden 
had laboured shoulder to shoulder through all the hard 
campaigns of the great moral reyolution. In personal 
appearance, no two men, with only the disparity of ten 
years between them, could be more unlike each other. By 
constitution of mizul and temperament of genius, no two 
could haye been more ha|^ily associated in such a reform. 
The eloquence of Bright would seem bom to command, that 
of Cobden to win conYiction. If the first was the eloquence 
of logic, set on fire by spontaneouii combustion, the latter 
was the eloqu^ice of earnest truth, whose passage through 
the mind, like the path of the just, grows brighter and 
brighter itnto the perfect day. I regret that I have not 
room to notice moze at length the last speech of Bright 
before the League. He dwelt most impressively on the 
ia^ that the greatest enemy with which the British people 
ever had to c^atend, had been oyercome by the resistless 
might of moral means. These were weapons which no 
physical power of despotism could withstand. With these, 
the people could never fedl to be victorious in their struggles 
for right and true freedom. Sublime sentiment ! magni- 
ficent position ! In this principle, the down-trodden tribes 
of men may fijid both an. Archimedean lever and point of 
rest, by which tlkey may lift from the bosom of humanity the 
largest world of wrong which the darkness and despotism 
of ages can accumulate. This principle, as the only power 
on earth by which the people can work out the condition 
of freedom, peace, and prosperity, spans the heavens t,f the 
race, as the revelation of a new rainbow of promise, that 
'' the nations shall learn war no more," for any political 
change, and that the revolutions which are to turn and 
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overturn djmasties rooted in the antiquity of a thousand 
years^ shall leave no stain of blood nor trace of hate upon 
the fair bosom of the earth. 



ALL MORTGAGED. 

To one born and bred in New England^ the sentiment 
must be inevitable, that it is a '' free country." The lan- 
guage of every-day life teems with that capital idea. It is 
the first idea that infancy is taught, and the last one for- 
gotten by old age. Freedom, Liberty, Free Institutions, 
Free Soil, &c., are terms of costly water in the jewellery of 
our patriotism. 

How pleasant it is to think — ^be it true or false — that 
cold, hard-soiled, pure-skyed New England is, indeed, a 
free land ! that in her long struggle for freedom, she ex- 
punged from her soil every crimson spot, every lineament 
of human slavery, and severed every ligament that con- 
nected her with that inhuman institution ! And so we 
thought. We got out of our cradle with that idea. It was 
in our heart when we first looked up at the blue sky, and 
listened to the little merry birds that were swimming in 
its bosom. It was in our heart like thoughts of music, 
when the spring winds came, and the spring voices twit- 
tered in the tree tops ; when the swallow and the lark and 
all the summer birds sang for joy, and the meadow stream 
chimed in its silvery treble, deftly singing to the daisies. 
When every thing was alive with the rapture of freedom, 
we thought, among other bright and boyish vagaries, 
that this land was free— firee as the air ; otherwise we 
would never have slid down hill on it, or rolled up a snow 
fort, or have done any thing of the kind by way of sport. 
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And we were told that it was free. Old men who wore 
queues, and hobbled about on crutches, came and sat by 
our father^s fire-side, and showed great scars on their flesh, 
and told how much it had cost to make the land free. And 
on a hot summer day of eyery year, the people stuck up a 
long pole in the middle of the village green ; and they tied 
to the top a large piece of striped cloth ; and they rung the 
bell in the steeple ; and they shot off a hollow log of cast* 
iron ; and the hills and woods trembled at the noise, and 
father said, and everybody said, it was because this land 
was free. It was our boyhood's thought, and of all our 
young fancies, we loved it best ; for there was an element 
of religion in it. We have clung fondly to the patriotic 
illusion, and should have hugged it to our bosom through 
life, but for an incident that suddenly broke up the dream. 
While meditating one Sabbath evening, a few weeks ago, 
upon the blessings of this free, gospel land, and on the 
liberty wherewith God here sets his children free, a neigh- 
bour opened the door, and whispered cautiously in our ear, 
that a young sable fugitive from slavery had knocked at 
his door, and he had given him a place by his fire. " A 
slave in New England ! " exclaimed we, as we took down 
our hat ; '^ is it possible that slaves can breathe here and 
not be free ?" 

There were many of us that gathered around that young 
man, and few of us all had ever seen a slave. There were 
mothers in the group that had sons of the same age as that 
of the boy ; and tears came into their eyes when he spoke 
of his widowed slave mother ; and there were young sisters, 
with Sunday-School books in their hands, that surrounded 
him, and looked in his face with strange and tearful 
earnestness, as he spoke of the sister he had left in 
bondage, He had been "hunted like a partridge upon 
the mountains," and his voice trembled as he spoke. His 
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of his day, with that despotic land-tax, that slave-breeding 
incumbrance, that Shylock mortgage, which the founders 
of our Constitution imposed upon every square inch of New 
England in the terms of " the bond." 

We have now neither time nor space to tell the story of 
that young fugitive. We wish he might tell it himself 
upon every hearth-stone in New England. We wish no 
human heart a needless unpleasant emotion ; but we would 
that every child in this " land of the free " might see a 
slave, — a being that owns a God, yet owned, and bound, 
and beat, and sold by man. We would have the rising 
generation well instructed in the terms of 'Hhe bond," 
and a few personal illustrations of the condition which it 
"secures," might be of service in defining their path of 
duty. They will soon enter upon this goodly heritage; 
and shall we give it over into their hands encumbered with 
this iniquitous entailment in favour of slavery ? No ! if 
there be wealth enough in all New England's jewels — ^in 
the cabinet of her great deeds of virtue and patriotism — 
let us lift this bloody mortgage from one square acre of her 
soil, whereon the hunted slave may say, " I thank my God 
that I too am at last a Man !" When trembling and pant- 
ing, he struck his foot on that consecrated spot, then the 
chase should cease, though his master and his dogs were at 
his heels. That English acre in New England should be 
another Canada for the fugitive bondman. He should 
carry a handful of its soil in his bosom as a certificate, 
honoured throughout the world, that he was feee. 
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THE BRANDED HAND * 

In the Boston Chronicle, we find an article under the 
above caption which must appeal to every sentiment of 
humanity in the heart of the reader. There is the hand 
of that great-hearted hero, Jonathan Walker, opening 
its branded palm to the reader, into which are burned 
those letters of mighty and immortal significance, S. S. 
^^ Salvation to the Slave,^* Slavery has created a new order of 
knighthood in this heroic age of philanthropy, and its 
burning and bloody badges will open to the wearer a fel- 
lowship with the great heart of humanity, and command a 
reverence from the world, which neither the star of the 
Legion of Honour, nor the blazonry of the Garter could 
procure. God has a " Legion of Honour " in this fallen 
world j and, as in the day of its institution, it is still made 
up of men who are not afraid to make themselves of no 
reputation, like their Master ; who are not afraid of stripes 
and bniising and branding irons ; — poor men — in rags 
many — but rich, immensely rich in faith in God, and im- 
mensely mighty in his power : who, from the great, heaven- 
inspired love that is in them, can work like a legion of 
strong angels for man. 

That "Branded Hand !" look at it, ye Belshazzars en- 
throned on the necks of three millions of God's human 
children I No transient apparition, that ! no mystic, 
vapoury characters of ambiguous meaning has it traced 
upon the crumbling walls of slavery. This thing, which 

* Jonathan Walker was tried before a judge in Florida, and convicted 
of having assisted the escape of several slaves &om their degrading bond- 
age, into the British possessions. For this crime I he wd^ sentenced to 
imprisonment, and to be branded in the hand " S. S." (slave-stealer). 

F 
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ye have done unto the least of his little ones, je have done 
unto Him who died for the slave. Into His hands, still 
bearing the nail-marks of the cross, haye ye burned the 
literal signet of your malignity to man and human free- 
dom. That hand ! the subtle daguerreotype has imaged 
it, like a petrified vapour, on these thin, sibyl leaves, to 
endure for a day : but in lines that will deepen and darken 
through eternity, is that branded hand daguerreotyped in 
the chancery of Heaven ; where, we ween, it shall be shown 
in pride to every angel that comes to look into the reo(»tl 
of human actions. 



AN HOUR WITH NATURE AND THE NAILERS. 
(First published in Douglas JerroWs weeHy Newspaper,) 

Tuesday, July 21st, 1846. — After a quiet easy breakfast, 

served up on a little round table for myself alone, I sat do^vn 

to test the practicability of the plan I had formed at home 

for my peregrinations in this country : — vk,, to write until 

one, P.M., then to take my staff and travel on, eight or ten 

miles, to another convenient stopping place for the night. 

As much depended upon the success of the experiment, I 

was determined to] carry the point against the predictions 

of my friends. So at it I went, con amxyre. The house 

was as quiet as if a profound Sabbath was resting upon it, 

and the windows of my airy chamber looked through the 

foliage of grave elms down upon a green valley. I got on 

swimmingly ; and after a frugal dinner at the little round 

table, I buckled on mj knapsack with a feeling of self- 

gratulation in view of the literary part of my day's work. 

Having paid my bill, aiul given the lady a copy of my corn 

meal receipts, I resumed my w*lk towards W * * 
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I was suddenly diverted firom my oontemplation of this 
ma^nifioent scenery, by a fall of heavy rain drops, as the 
prelude of an impending shower. Seeing a gate open, and 
hearing a familiar clicking behind the hedge, I stepped 
through into a little blacksmith's shop, about as laige as 
an American onokehouse for curing bacon. The first object 
that my eyes rested on was a full-grown man, nine years of 
age, and nearly three feet high, perched upon a stone of 
half that height, to raise his breast to the level of his 
father's anvil, at which he was at work, with all the vigour 
of his little short arms, nmking nails. I say, a fuU-grown 
man ; for I fear he can never grow any larger, physically 
or mentally. As I put my hand on his shoulder in a 
familiar way, to make myself at home with him, and to 
remove the timidity with which my sudden appearance 
seemed to inspire him, by a pleasant word or two of greet- 
ing, his fiesh felt case-hardentfed into all the induration of 
toiling manhood, and as unsusceptible of growth as his 
anvil block. Fixed manhood had set in upon him in the 
greenness of his youth ; and there he was, by his father's 
side, a stinted, preinature man; with his childhood cut 
off ; with no space to grow in between the cradle and the 
anvil block ; chased, as soon as he could stand on his little 
legs, from the hearth-stone to the forge-stone, by iron 
necessity, that would not let him stop long enough to pi<^ 
np a letter of the English alphabet on the way. 0, Lord 
John Eussell ! think of this. Of this Englishman's scm, 
placed by his mother, scarcely weaned, on a high, cold 
stone, barefooted, before the anvil ; there to harden, sear, 
and blister its young hands by heating and hammering 
ragged nailrods, for the sustenance those breasts can no 
longer supply ! Lord John ! look at those nails, as they 
lie hissing on the block. Know you their meaning, use, 
and language ? Please your lordship, let me tell you — ^I 

f2 
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have made nails many a day and many a night — they are 
iron exclamation points, which this unlettered^ dwarfed boy 
is unconsciously arraying against you, against the British 
government, and the government of British literature, for 
cutting him off without a letter of the English alphabet, 
when printing is done by steam ; for incarcerating him for 
no sin on his or his parent's side, but poverty, into a dark, 
six-by-eight prison of hard labour, a youUdess being — ^think 
of it !— an infant hardened, almost in its mother's arms, 
into a man, by toil that bows the sturdiest of the world's 
labourers who come to manhood through intervening years 
of childhood ! 

The boy's father was at work with his back toward me, 
when I entered. At my first word of salutation to the lad, 
he turned around and accosted me a little bashfully, as if 
unaccustomed to the sight of strangers in that place, or 
reluctant to let them into the scene and secret of his pro- 
perty. I sat down upon one end of his nail-bench, and 
told him I was an American blacksmith by trade, and that 
I had come in to see how he got on in the world ; whether 
he was earning pretty good wages at his business, so that 
he could live comfortably, and send his children to school. 
As I said this, I glanced inquiringly toward the boy, who 
was looking steadily at me from his stone stool by the 
anvil. Two or three little crock-faced girls, from two to 
five years of age, had stolen in timidly, and a couple of 
young, frightened eyes were peering over the door-sill at 
me. The poor Englishman — he was as much an English- 
man as the Duke of Wellington — looked at his bushy- 
headed, barefooted children, and said softly, with a melan- 
choly shake of the head, that the times were rather hard 
with him. It troubled his heart, and many hours of the 
night he had been kept awake by the thought of it, that 
he could not send his children to school, nor teach them 
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himself to read. They were good children, he said, with a 
moist yearning in his eyes ; they were all the wealth he 
Lad, and he loved them the more, the harder he had 
to work for them. The poorest part of the poverty that 
was on him, was that he could not give his children the 
letters. They were good children, for all the crock of the 
shop was on their faces, and their fingers were bent like 
eagle's claws with handling nails. He had been a poor 
man all his days, and he knew his children would be poor 
all their days, and poorer than he, if the nail business 
should continue to grow worse. If he could only give them 
the letter^, it would make them the like of rich ; for then 
they could read the Testament. He could read the Testa- 
ment a little, for he had learned the letters by the forge* 
light. It was a good book, was the Testament ; and he 
was sure it was made for nailers and such like. It helped 
him wonderfully when the loaf was small on his table. He 
had but little time to read it when the sun was up, and it 
took him long to read a little, for he learned the letters 
when he was old. But he laid it beside his dish at dinner 
time, and fed his heart with it, while his children were 
eating the bread that fell to his share. And when he had 
spelt out a line of the shortest words, he read them aloud, 
and his eldest boy, the one on the block there, could say 
several whole verses he had learned in this way. It was 
a great comfort to him to think that James could take into 
his heart so many verses of the Testament which he could 
not read. He intended to teach all his children in this 
way. It was all he could do for them j and this he had to 
do at meal times ; for all the other hours he had to be at the 
anvil. The nailing business was growing harder, he was 
growing old, and his family large. He had to work from 
four o* clock in the morning till ten o^ clock at night to earn 
eighteen^ence. His wages averaged only about seven shil- 
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Unffs a tffedc; and there were five of them in the familj to 
lire on what they could earn. It was hard to make up the 
lo«8 of an hour. Not one of their hands, however little, 
could be spared. Jemmy was going on nine years of age, 
and a helpful lad he was; and the poor man looked at 
him dotingly. Jemmy oould work off a thousand nails a 
day, of the smallest size. The rent of their little shop, 
tenement^ and garden, was five pounds a year ; and a few 
pennies earned by the youngest of them was of great 
account. 

But, continued the blacksmith, speaking cheerily, I am 
not the one that ought to complain. Many is the man 
that has a harder lot of it than I, among the nailers along 
this hill and in the valley. My neighbour in the next 
door could tell you something about labour you may never 
ixve heard the like of in your country. He is an older 
man than I, and there are seven of them in his family ; 
and, for all that, he has no boy like Jemmy here to help 
him. Some of his little girls are sickly, and their mother 
is not over strong, and it all comes on him. He is an oldish 
man, as I was saying, yet he not only works eighteen hours 
every day at his forge, but every Friday m the year he works 
aU night long, and never lays off his clothes till late of 
Saturday night. A good neighbour is John Sfcubbins, and 
the only man just in our neighbourhood who can read the 
newspaper. It is not often he gets a newspaper ; for it is 
not the like of us that can have newspapers and bread too 
at the same time in our houses. But now and then he begs 
an old one, partly torn, at the baker's, and reads it to us 
of a Sunday night. So once in two or three weeks we hear 
something of what is going on in the world — something 
about Com Laws, and the Duke of Wellington, and Oregon, 
and India, and Ireland, and other parts of England. We 
heard tell a while ago that the poor people would not have 



"to Biake so maiij nails lor a loaf of bread muck longei^ 
iMcaiifle Sir Bobert Ped and some other men were going to 
take off tlie port-locks and other taxes, and let na buj 
bread ci ihem that ooold sell it the cheapest When we 
heard this talked of, without knowing the troth of it, John 
Stnbbins took a pcnnj and went to the White Hart and 
bonght a drink of beer, and then the landladj let him look 
into the newspaper which she keeps for her customers. 
When he came back, he told us a good deal of what was 
goiag on, and said he was sure the times would be better 
one of iheae dajB. 

Heve he was interrupted bj John Stubbins himself, who, 
bearing some strange voices mingling in earnest conTersa- 
tion in the other end of the building, came round to see 
who was there. With the entrance of this John Stubbing 
I must turn over another leaf of mj journal 



XAURA BKIDGMAK AND HER BARREL OF FLOUK 

We wonder if any of our young friends in England have not 
lieard or read something of this interesting American girl t 
If there are any such, to whom the story of Laura Bridgman 
is unknown, we would merely say, that she is a young girl, 
in the Institution for the Blind, in Boston, United States of 
America, deaf, dumb, and blind. Just think of that condi- 
tion a moment. Erery avenue to her mind is cut off, 
except the sense of feeling. We believe that of smelling is 
impaired, so as to be unable to perceive any relish in the 
sweet brsath of flowers. Poor girl ! had she been bom among 
the heathen, she would have been left to perish as a worth- 
less thing, to whom life were of no value. But there were 
those who saw in her a candidate for immortal glory, a 
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being that, deaf, dumb and blind as she was, could be 
made to sing, and hear the angels sing, in heaven, and see 
and taste all the beatitudes enjoyed there hj spirits that 
never were pent in clayej tabernacles as windowless as 
her's on earth. And they went to work and educated 
that single sense of feeling to the nicest susceptibilities. 
And they made a wooden alphabet, wooden models of 
ideas, of things that had been, are, and shall be in the 
world. And these she touched most thoughtfully, as if 
listening for the music of a new existence ; and, wonder- 
ful ! her fingers' ends became endowed with faculties 
almost miraculous, and filled her mind with astonishing 
revelations of things present, past, and to come. Her little 
white, whispering, loving, listening fingers touched the 
record of the olden years, beyond the Flood, till they felt 
the branches of the forbidden tree, and the locks of mur- 
dered Abel, and the surges that beat against Noah's helm- 
less ark, and the cradle of the Hebrew baby in the bul- 
rushes, and the tremulous base of Sinai, and David's harp, 
and the face of the infant Emmanuel in the manger, and 
the nails that fastened him to the cross, and their deep 
prints, that unbelieving Thomas felt after the resurrection; 
and with his faith, on shorter evidence, she too had cried, 
in the voiceless language of her heart, " My Lord ! and my 
God!" 

How she plied at morning, noon, and night, those fin- 
gers ! wonderful fingers ! It seemed that the very finger 
of God had touched them with miraculous susceptibilities 
of fellowship with the spirit world and that around her. 
She put them upon the face of His written word, and felt 
them thrilled to her heart with the pulsation of His great 
thoughts of love to man. And then she felt for other's 
woe. Poor child 1 God bless her richly ! she reached out 
her short arms to feel after some more unhappy than she 
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in the condition of this life ; some whose fingers' ends had 
not read such sweet paragraphs of heaven's mercj as her's 
had done ; some who had not seen, heard, and felt, what 
her dumb, silent, deaf fingers had brought into her heart, 
of joy, hope, and loye. Think of that, ye young eyes and 
ears that daily feast upon the beauty and melody of this 
outer world. Within the atmosphere of her quick sensi- 
bilities she felt the presence of those whose cup was full of 
affliction. She put her fingers, with their throbbing sym- 
pathies, upon the lean, bloodless faces of the famishing 
children in Ireland, and her sightless eyes filled with the 
tears that the blind may shed for griefs they cannot see. 
And then she plied the needle with those fingers, and 
quickened their industry by placing them anon upon the 
slow, sickly pulse of want, that wasted her kind at noon- 
day aqross the ocean. Days and nights too — ^for day and 
night were alike to her wakeful sympathies — and weeks 
she wrought on with her needle. And then the embroidery 
of those fingers was sold to the merchants — ^would it had 
been sold to England's Queen, to be worn by the young 
Princesses on days of state — it was sold, and its purchase 
price was a barrel of flour, instead of a country's harvest, 
which it was well worth. And that barrel of flour was stored 
away, without other private mark than that the recording 
angel put upon it, among the thousands that freighted the 
Jamestoton, on her recent mission of brotherly love to 
Ireland. That barrel of flour — would that it might be to 
all the children of want in Ireland what the barrel of meal 
was to the household of her who entertained the prophet 
of old. That barrel of flour ! would at least that those 
whom it supplies with bread might know what fingers 
wrought for their sustenance. 

Lauba Bbidgman and her Barrel of Flour 
should teach the world a lesson worth the woes of one 

F 3 
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year's famine. Let all the children of England and Ame> 
rica learn that lesson by hearty and Ireland and the whole 
&mily of mankind will be the better for this grievons 
yisitation of want. 



FAITH. 



" Faith,** says the apostle, " is the substance of things 
hoped for, the eyidence of things not seen.** It is not in 
the power of language to conyey a more beautiful, philoso- 
phical, and comprehensiye idea of that element and action 
of the mind. The mbsiance of things hoped for ; not the 
fugitive, deceptive shadow of a dream, or transient i^is 
fatui, dancing along the horizon of our vision ; not exactly 
the things themselves, but the substance of them, which the 
long arms of faith can reach, even across the ocean of time. 
And that substance, too, so much better adapted to our 
present state of being than " the things hoped for" — it is 
angels' food, incarnated, materialized for man — an aliment 
for his triune nature. For the soul — at least during its 
co-partnership with flesh and blood — ^never forgets the ne- 
cessities of its humble, mortal colleague. When it reaches 
out its arms of faith into eternity, and feels in the palm of 
its God for a child's portion, it always brings it home in a 
substance to which all the senses and yearnings of human 
nature may sit down and feast. It never makes a journey 
to heaven, without bringing back some choice things for 
each of the physical senses. To the sight, it daguerreotypes, 
on the retina of the eye, the great city of God, the New 
Jerusalem, with all its golden streets, its foundation-stones 
of celestial water, its gates of pearl, the great white throne, 
the robes and ranks of the heavenly hosts, the river of life, 
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jokd visitiis of indescribable magnificence. To another 
senee it spreads out the marriage-supper of the Lamb^ and 
fruits and flowers of immortal taste and bloom. To the 
ear it brings the melody of the golden harps^ the strains 
of angel anthems. In shorty it creates a heaven for every 
sense^ and sets the whole £unily of them a longing for it, 
and then feeds them with the substance of the things hoped 
for. 

« 

What a mysterious connection between the mortal and 
immortal natures of man ! What deep and deathless sym- 
pathies unite them ! What love, stronger than death, would 
bind them to a common destiny! How the soul longs 
to have the body share in its immortality ! How fondly it 
clings to it from the cradle to the grave, as if it could not 
survive its humanity ! It would fain forget its own prero- 
gative of ceaseless existence ; it would almost forego its own 
inevitable immortality, ^diile seeking to cheer its sorrowful, 
sickly, sinking companion, with the hopes of a new life 
beycmd the grave. It matters not what ghastly ills, what 
mutilating accidents, what loathsome, life-eating diseases, 
prey upon the flesh and blood ; the soul, with all its angel 
aspirations, is never ashamed of its mortal partner, but 
clings to it with new and stronger yearnings of afiection. 

See the aged Christian, tottering on life's tremendous 
verge ! What tender communings are going on between his 
two dissolving natures ! " Immortal spirit, must we part 
for ever here?" cries his poor, dying flesh, with all its 
lisping tongues. " Look into this cold, dark grave ; wilt 
thou leave me to moulder here in dust, to coalesce and sleep 
forgotten with the common ground, whilst thou, an angel 
blest, shalt sing and soar in a bright and glorious life I" 
" And me," asks the dim, closing eye, "wilt thou forget me 
when my light is quenched f wilt thou forget, in yonder 
bright worfd, the visions of heaven's magnificence which 
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thou didst promise me in return for these sublunary scenes, 
this everchanging vista of terrestrial beauty, which I opened 
to thy view V " Give us thy last, parting kiss," sigh the 
cold, marble lips, " and then say, wilt thou not remember, 
when thou joinest ' the quiring cherubim' above, that we 
lisped forth thy first infant song of love ; that we uttered 
that prayer of penitence that brought thee down the pardon 
of thy God ; that we gave voice to thy thoughts of love, and 
sang thy hymns of praise, and set the melody in thy heart 
to strains of music almost divine 1 " Look on us," moan 
the fleshless, palsied hands ; " when thy Lord shall greet 
thee in his kingdom of rest with, ' Well done, good and 
faithful servant,' wilt thou not remember then, that all thy 
mercy-deeds on earth, and sweet-breathing acts, cost us 
some toil ! When we have melted into dust, and thou, with 
other hands, art striking the harps of that spirit world, wilt 
thou not remember then that we prepared and bore thy 
secret alms to the widow's cot, and smoothed the sick 
stranger's pillow, and soothed his throbbing brow, and wet 
his parched lips?" "Look on us," groan the motionless, 
ice-bound feet ; " when thou walkest the golden streets of 
the city of thy God, with the spirits blest and pure, wilt 
thou not remember that we bore thee in these humbler 
walks, and on all thy missions of mercy, to the house of 
God, the house of mourning, to the prisoner's cell, to secret 
places of private grief, to heavenly places in Christ Jesus 1" 
" No, no ! Forget thee 1" cries the fond spirit in the 
accents of its immortal love ; " forget thee, bride of my life, 
because thou art cold and dead ! forget thee, partner of my 
joys and sorrows, because thou art gone to the grave, where 
none can tell thy dust from the common ground ? forget 
thee, companion in my journey through time, because no 
Tecord of thy existence shall be left on earth 1 No, never I 
I will not leave thee nor forget thee. I will watch over thy 
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quiet home during the centuries of thy slumber. Though 
tlie angels should woo me to take their form, I would 
tell them that I was wedded, and waiting for my bride, 
^whom the Kesurrection and the Life shall bring from 
thy grave to my arms. Forget thee 1 No 1 I will forego 
the full fruition of heaven's beatitudes, until thou shalt 
share with me in their bliss. I will sip lightly at the 
unsealed fountains of salvation, till thou art restored to 
me, a glorious form, to make my heaven complete." 



« NO ONE LIVETH TO HIMSELF." 

These is nothing in the universe that stands alone — 
nothing solitary. No atom of matter, no drop of water, no 
vesicle of air, or ray of light, exists in a state of isolation. 
Every thing belongs to some system of society, of which it is 
a component and necessary part. Just so it is in the moral 
world. No man stands alone, nor high angel, nor child. 
All the beings " lessening down from Infinite Perfection to 
the brink of dreary nothing," belong to a system of mutual 
dependencies. All and each constitute and enjoy a part of 
the world's sum of happiness. No one liveth to himself. 
The destiny of the moral universe is affected by his exist- 
ence and influence. The most obscure individual exerts 
an influence which must be felt in the great brotherhood 
of mankind. Should the hand say to the foot, " I have no 
need of thee," the world would stand stilL 

No human being can come into this world without 
increasing or diminishing the sum total of human happi- 
ness, not only of the present, but of every subsequent age 
of humanity. No one can detach himself from this con- 
nection. There is no sequestered spot in the universe, no 
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dariL niclie along the disk of non-existence, to whidi he 
can retreat £rom his relations to others, where he can with- 
draw the influence of his existence upon the moral destinj 
of the world. Everywhere his presence or ahsence will he 
felt. ETerywhere he will have companions, who will he 
hetter or worse for his influence. 

It is an old saying, and one of fearfiil and fathomless 
import, that we are here forming characters for eternity. 
Forming characters ! — whose ? our own ) or others' 1 
Both ; and in that momentous fact lie the peril and 
responsihility of our existence. Who is sufficient for the 
thought ! — thousands of my fellow-heings will yearly, and 
till years shall end, enter eternity with characters diflering 
from those they would have carried thither had I never 
lived. The sunlight of that world will reveal my finger- 
marks in their primary formaiiam, and in all their suc- 
cessive strata of thought and life. And they too will form 
other characters for eternity, until the influence of my exist- 
ence shall be diffused through all the future generations <^ 
this world, and through all that shall be future to a certain 
point in the world to come. As the little silvery, circular 
ripple, set in motion by the falling pebble, expands from 
its inch of radius to the whole compass of the pool ; so 
there is not a child, not an infant Moses placed, however 
sofUy, in his bulrush ark upon the sea of time, whose 
existence does not stir a ripple, gyrating outward and on, 
until it shall have moved across and spanned the whole 
ocean of God's eternity, stirring even the river of life and 
the fountains at which his tall angels drink. 

" Tohe,ornoi to hef is that the question % No ! we 
are ; and whether we live or die, we are the Lord's ; we 
belong to his eternity, and henceforth his moral universe 
will be filled with our existence. 



Ill 



THB TRUE AMERICAN * 

The first number of this freedom paper has come to us, 
and we have read it with mingled emotions of pain and 
pleasure. Of pain, because of the tone of articles copied 
into its columns from the Kentucky press, which insidiously 
appeal to the lowest passions of the populace to suppress 
this attempt to discuss the question of Slayery in the yery 
Africa of the institution. Of pleasure, at the heroic deter- 
mination of its editor " to proclaim liberty througJioyt the 
landy* in the very teeth of all opposition. Of pain, again, 
that he fears to trust himself and his cause to moral force 
alone — ^that right arm of God — ^whereon whoso leans and 
wherewith whoso works, shall pull down the strongholds of 
Satan, and Slayery, and Sin. We should regret, beyond 
expression, to see a Samson shorn of his locks by his own 
bowie-knife of physical force. These murderous tools of 
steel are the veriest straws in a contest with men ; for cut 
where and whom they may, they cannot reach the inner 
heart of human nature ; they can never kill what we would 
. wish to slay, and which, slain, would leave our opponent 
more alive — ^the soul of error. This contest is not with 
flesh and blood ; not to break people's bones, but to break 
the heart of the human will, to pierce the invisible spirit 
of obstinate ignorance with some healthy throes of godly 

* The " True American'* was a newspaper established in defence of 
the canse of liberty, by Cassius M. Olay, a warm-hearted citizen of 
Kentucky. Provoked, however, by the scorn and contumely heaped 
upon him by the pro-slaveiy party, he unguardedly avowed his readiness 
to meet any adversary in what is so foolishly and wickedly called 
the ** field of honour.** 

While the said Editor was ill, a pro-slavery mob broke up his printing- 
presses, and sent them out of the State. 

These facts will explain the two following articles. 
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repentance. Is that the business of a butcher-knife with 
an ivory handle ? Can you stab thoughts with such a tool ? 
then, if you cannot stab thoughts ; if you cannot kill hatred, 
bigotry, ignorance, and moral blindness, with it, you may 
just as well run its point into a hemlock stump as into 
human flesh, for all the good that you or any body else 
may get by it. 

No, Cassius Clay ! send us your bowie-knife, and we 
will work out the prophecy on it ; we will beat it into a 
pruning-hook for you — a tool of great moral power-— or 
into a curb-chain for your horse. Never, never talk of 
meeting a "rampant knight" in a duel. There are great 
hopes in New England that hold their wealth in your des- 
tiny, and which would be reduced to pauperage at a single 
drop of blood shed or lost by you in that field of godless ho- 
nour to which you allude. What ! cast the bleeding cause of 
humanity and all that you have promised and are able to do 
for man, upon the hazard of such a die, to be determined bj 
the explosion of two cents' worth of gunpowder ! Can you 
submit these high-bom principles to such an umpirage 1 A 
duel ! what does it decide ? How does its result affect the 
question of right or wrong between two human beings 1 
Suppose two great men — say like Daniel Lambert and Dr. 
Payson — should submit "a question of honour" to the 
umpirage of phy^al force, after this fashion. A pair of 
scales should be erected on a scaffold over a horrid precipice 
of rocks, where he who "kicked the beam" should inevi- 
tably be dashed to pieces. The two combatants step into 
the scales to decide by the avoirdupois in them, which is 
the most innocerU, riglUeous, and Jwnourdble; and the fate 
of the lightest is to prove his weight of guilt and disgrace I 
They are both men of great weight, in their way. The 
moral character of Dr. Payson is exceedingly weighty, 
while his body weighs scarcely one hundred and fifty 
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pounds. Lambert's moral character is light as a vapour, 
>7bile his solid £esh weighs half a ton. In the twinkling 
of an eye, the question is decided ; and the great and good 
Pajson lies a mangled corse on the sharp rocks below. Of 
what account, in that umpirage, was all the lofty eloquence 
of his Christian life ; the heaven-kindled inspiration of his 
prayers; his soaring thoughts that played on the harp- 
strings of heaven while he walked on earth? Were they. 
the value of a feather s weight in his scale ? If to his there 
had been aggregated all the moral virtues of the sinless 
hosts above, would it all have been of as much worth to 
him as five hundred pounds of horse flesh or cast-iron, or 
even as " the small dust in the balance," in which he was 
suspended over eternity 1 

Now, then, suppose you should put your soul against the 
body of some soulless, well-trained ruffian on " the field of 
honour," what would the result prove in your favour more 
than was ascertained in the case we have supposed 1 Would 
you not be putting off all the divine attributes of humanity 
to meet a fellow-being in the character of a beast of preyl 
Would any other virtues be involved in the combat than 
the lowest, fiercest passions of tigers and hyenas ? Suppose 
you should fall, or you should fall your opponent, what 
then 1 What has happened in the moral world, in man*8 
world? Why, two dismantled bipeds, discontented with 
the dignity of human nature, have been emulating savage 
beasts, and that, too, without getting down and fighting on 
" all fours," as they should have done out of respect to their 
illustrious predecessors. And one of them has fallen with 
a butcher-knife or bullet-hole in his heart; fallen like 
a beast. Had he learning, fame, and glowing and lofty 
eloquence ; did the splendour of his intellectual gifts, his 
thoughts of ever-speaking life, excite the admiration of the 
nation; he put them all into an ignoble equation with 
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brute force, where ihej were not worth a feather to hiia. 
He died a fooV or lived a murderer, would be all that his 
tombstone or hearthstone could claim. Let not Caasius 
Clay lose his soul for that epitaph, nor wear in his ngktt 
hand that perdition seal of a n^gfabours soul, '^thai 
damned spot" of his brother s blood, which the corrodic^ 
remorse of ages ^lall not eat out. 



THE MARTYR AGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

This epoch in the annals of human freedom, to be remem- 
bered hereafter as the Martyr Age, is to be enriched bj tbe 
sacrifice of another hero. The spirit that kindkd the fires 
at Smithfield, is ripe for another avto dafe. It is thirsting 
for the blood of a new and illustrious Tictim, a new and 
distinguished burnt offering for the black altar of slayerj. 
Truly this is the age of brandings and burnings. , '^ Heat 
me these irons hot !" is the mandate of Slavery to her 
craven, cowardly assassins of free thought and speech. And 
irons are heated and sharpened to murderous keenness, and 
fires kindled as in the old ages of tyranny, in defenoe and 
worship of that devil's progeny which has slimed and 
slavered this fair portion of God's heritage with its red 
pollution. Men are walking in our midst with the initials 
of their martyrdom burnt deep into their flesh — ^men with 
virtue enough in their hearts to make a nation of better 
politicians than the world ever saw — men who can walk 
erect and look heaven in the &ce, and that same cashiered 
devil, slavery, in the face, nor wince at the length and 
poisonous prehension of its scorpion £u)gs, in the great 
faith they have that the seed of common women will one 
day bruise that serpent's head, and chain him in his own 
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place, according to the apocalypse. Men walking in our 
midst, said we 1 No ; too fast : rather walking on pillo- 
ries, in prison cells, and work-yards of penitentiaries, 
doomed to hammer stone for venturing to strike off the 
shackles from a single slave. Ere the red mire of Lovejoy's 
blood was dry at Alton ; ere the irons were cool that 
stamped a hero's name in Walker's hand, the great Ame- 
rican Dagon, with his supple Philistines have fallen upon 
the sick Samson of the AMcan Israel, and put out his 
eyes, they think, and bound his giant limbs with green 
withes. Beware, ye uncircumcised cowards ! The God of 
that same African Israel is not bound, nor are his eyes put 
out, nor his ears stopped with your miserly prevention. 
Nor will he leave his servant bound. Oassius M. Clay is 
not dead ! Nor is his sight quenched in darkness, though 
ye have put out the light of that Press. There is a specu- 
lation in that eye whose lightning ken shall yei fathom 
your huge iniquity. A hard war this of yours against the 
Press. You might as well hope to suppress the atmosphere. 
The Press ! think you that one of its speaking mouths, or 
working arsenals of thought, is silenced when a Newspaper 
is destroyed ? As well might you fancy that you had 
diminished the atmosphere circling the earth by the brief 
exhaustion of an air pump. You may exterminate a thou- 
sand newspapers^ and yet not reach the Press. In the 
omnipresent immortality of mind, it lives in the strength 
of its great life, and it will fill the space from this dull 
earth to the empyrean vaults with Titan-handed thoughts 
hurling the world's indignation at you. Oassius M. Clay 
is alive. Kill him, if you will, and every drop of his blood 
that falls to the ground will usher into the world a full- 
grown and full-armed Oassius M. Clay. Sic semper Ty^ 
rannts. 
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COLD-BLOODED HOMICIDE. 

Among other customs of a dark antiquity, which have 
dared to cross that Eubicon of time, the cross-crowned 
summit of Calvary, and to come down, hand in hand, with 
the institutions of Christianity, cold-blooded, deliberate, 
legal homicide on the gallows, is now arraigned at the bar 
of public opinion, as diametrically opposed to revelation, 
reason, religion, and humanity. The crisis of this im- 
portant trial is near at hand ; and the case is committed 
to the jury of Christendom, with such an accumulation 
of evidence as was scarcely ever arrayed against any 
institution contemporary and kindred with the earliest 
and most aggravated atrocities of human violence and 
revenge. There is no room to doubt what the verdict 
will be. The sentence is as good as uttered, and the 
gallows as good as coffined and buried among things that 
shall have no resurrection from the grave of oblivion. In 
the thick-set array of charges brought against it, this fact, 
in our estimation, is worthy of prominence. It has set an 
example of the violability of human life, which no mur- 
derers of any age or country, ever dared to copy ;— an 
example of homicide which finds no parallel in the records 
of individual revenge. We have heard of cold-blooded 
murders, perpetrated with slow premeditation, but none like 
those of the scafibld. We cannot conceive them possible 
even to the most malignant forms of private malice. Let 
us consolidate a Christian community and government in 
one Christian man, and invest him with all their relations, 
powers, and laws, and then consider the act of a deliberate 
extinction of a human life by him on the gallows. He has 
got his man into his power. That man is his mortal 
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enemy. He and his family have suffered firom him every 
species of yiolence, and even the murder of one of its mem- 
l^ers. He takes the law into his own hands, in every pro- 
cess known to its execution. He is compelled to be his 
o^wn witness, sheriff, advocate, judge, priest aHd executioner. 
As such, he has arrested, tried, and condemned the criminal 
to death. He rushed upon the murderer of his child, and 
secured him, just as he had dealt the fatal blow. But he 
did not execute judgment speedily — he defers it until the 
tumult of his passions is stilled — until he can do it, as the 
law professes to do it, without any personal hatred or ill- 
will to the murderer, but as a punishment of his crime, and 
as a warning to others against its perpetration. He thinks 
that in six months time he can put the man to death in 
cool blood, divested of all motives of personal revenge, and 
he fixes the day for his execution accordingly. He prepares 
a vault in the bottom of his cellar, into which he thrusts 
the fettered criminal, and tells him he shall die six months 
from that day, and bids him prepare for another world. 
Morning, noon and evening he visits the condemned, and 
administers food to him through the grated aperture of his 
dungeon. This is not all; he labours to convince the 
prisoner that no personal malice or ill-will has dictated 
the sentence which he shall execute upon him. He is 
solicitous for the salvation of his soul, and labours for his 
eternal happiness. He reads the Holy Scriptures to him, 
and prays with him twice a day. His religious instructions 
are accompanied by the regenerating influence of the Holy 
Spirit. The murderer is melted into the deepest contrition. 
He is slain and made alive again by His Spirit, who alone 
can kill and make alive. He has become a new creature in 
Christ Jesus. The pardoning mercy of God has reached 
him, as it did the thief on the cross, and the crimson crime 
of his soul has been washed away by the all-atoning blood 
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of Him who took awaj the sins of the djing malefMStor, 
at his first emotion of penitence and faith. The light and 
loTing-kindness of a pardoning God shine into his heart, 
and giye him songs of joy in the night. His executioner 
joins in these* songs, and the dungeon's grated aperture 
graduallj becomes to them the yerj gate of heaven, 
while learning on earth to sing together in heaven the 
new song of Moses and the Lamb. They are filled 
with endearing communings with the Spirit of all grace, 
and look and long for the manifestation of the sons of 
God ; when they shall appear with the redeemed on 
high, and sing together again their song of salvation and 
praise unto Him who hath washed away their sins 
in his own blood, and made them both kings and priests 
unto God. Looking for and hastening unto this glo- 
rious consummation, their hearts are already bound to- 
gether in the bond of love and life eternal, and merge 
into one, like kindred drops of immortality, while on the 
way to the scaffold. The day draws near, and the hour, 
when the twain must be separated ; when this Christian 
communing must be broken off on earth, by one of the 
communicants deliberately breaking the neck of his brother 
with the halter, and all in love prepense. The hour has 
come, — the sad hour of separation; and the Christian 
executioner comes, with his heart yearning with the sym- 
pathies of Christ-like compassion ; with tears in his eyes; 
with a rope in one hand, and the emblems of a Saviour's 
broken body, and shed blood in the other. He draws near 
to the dungeon grate, and thus addresses his fellow-mem- 
ber of Christ's body : — 

'* Brother, the hour has come when I must send you out 
of my sight into the immediate presence of God. The light 
of his reconciled countenance has shone upon you in prison, 
i^nd we have rejoiced together in the tokens of his pardoning 
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love and salTation. Rejoice, my brodier. This change will 
be gain to you, irhile it is my loss. You will enter first 
into the joy of our Lord. There is a harp of gold waiting 
for you in heaven, — a mansion of glory there, — a seat at 
the marriage-supper of the Lamb, and an innumerable 
company of the blest to welcome you to their communion. 
This day — ^this hour — shalt thou be with them in paradise. 
They are waiting for you ; a multitude which no man can 
number, of spirits redeemed, purified, az^ spotless, are 
welooming you to their fellowship. You have been washed 
in the all-4ttoning blood of their Saviour, and fitted for 
ikdr company; but you are not fit to live longer with 
your sinful fellow-men upon earth. Your £Det will leave 
BO stain upon the pure paveinent of the New Jerusalem, 
but they would leave the polluting prints of blood upon 
the ground which mortals tpead. God may forgive, but 
man cannot, the act for which you must die. His broken 
laws may be restored by the contrition of the guilty ; but 
those made by man cannot bend to mercy, or listen to 
repentance, or heed its tears. Brother, take of this bread 
and of this cup once more with me, before you celebrate in 
heaven the love it commemorates. And now — come, Lord 
Jesus ! come quickly 1 and put upon thy servant thy crown 
of glory whilst I fit my noosed halter to his neck. Lord 
Jesus ! rec^ve his spirit 1 Take him home with thee, to the 
mansions thou hast prepared for thy redeemed ones. Take 
his ransomed soul to thy bosom, and to the bliss of thy 
everlasting joy ; for he was not fit to live longer upon the 
earth with sinful men." 

Now, is there a human consdeace, ev^ visited by the 
light of divine revelation, that could contemplate such a 
case of private, deliberate homicide, without a thrill of 
horror 9 We have thrown around this case all the miti- 
g»tiag drcoBstanceB which any gevenuneut could (dead 
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in behalf of taking liuman life upon the gallows. We 
have concentrated a community and a govermnent in one 
man, with all their duties, functions, laws and relations. 
In the person, authority and power of a community, he 
has executed a murderer under the circumstances we have 
contemplated. Could a community have suffered more 
deeply than he did by the act of the criminal 1 Could it 
have had better evidence of his guilt than he ? Could it 
have executed judgment more dispassionately than he did ? 
Did he not fill the relation and maintain the character of 
any Christian government, that takes life for life, toward 
his fellow-being ? Did the slightest sentiment of personal 
revenge or malice mingle with the motives which prompted 
the execution ? On the other hand, could any Christian 
government have taken life more leniently, or have deported 
itself with more clemency, mercy, and humanity, towards 
the unfortunate being, than he did ? Why, then, should 
the case of private, deliberate homicide we have supposed, 
be deemed more inconsistent with the spirit and precepts of 
Christianity, and with the dictates of reason and humanity, 
than any case of capital punishment inflicted by Govern- 
ment 1 

But we have taken the mildest case of homicide that it 
was possible to conceive. If it seemed such a monstrous 
inconsistency in that christian executioner to put to death, 
in the avowed exercise of christian charity, one whom he 
believed fitted for heaven and the fellowship of angels — 
one whom God had pardoned and accepted — how must we 
regard the act of deliberately sending an unprepared soul 
to the bar of God, all reeking with its unwashed guilt — of 
driving a shipwrecked soul from the narrow plank of man's 
probation, to sink into the black abyss of a sunless eternity, 
with its tremendous and hopeless immortality about its 
neck, like a burning mountain of the Almighty's wrath> 
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pressing it deeper and deeper into unfathomable night ? 
If this earth be the only praying ground for fallen man in 
the universe — ^if it be but a narrow raft floating on the 
shoreless ocean of eternity, from which alone souls ship- 
wrecked by sin may be taken into Heaven's haven of salva- 
tion, 0, let us leave to the guiltiest of our kind place and 
breath to pray, as long as God will hear. Let Him, who 
alone can kill and make alive, determine the hour when 
time shall be no more to the sinner to ask for mercy. 



AN AMERICAN SLAVE IN LONDON. 

The leap for liberty, that sweetest boon of heaven, had 
been adventured. The desperate struggle was over ; and 
that boon was his, to die with, apparently ; for he seemed 
to be trembling on the extremest verge of life. There he 
was, in that city-world, great London, wherein dwell shapes 
and phases and faculties of human wretchedness almost 
infinite in number and variety. But an American slave, 
with the bracelets of a Republic, or their red marks, on his 
feet and hands, was as unique a wonder as if a common 
beggar had never walked the city. Slavery, disguise itself 
as it may, can never hide under the rags of poverty, nor 
merge its chattel mark with the lineaments of common 
wretchedness. And there was this poor man, trembling in 
the midst of the bold beggars — trembling with a sense of 
the guilt of his skin, that original sin of his constitution, 
for which he had done penance in a Christian land for 
thirty years on the tread-mill of slavery. It is an affect- 
ing sight to see an American slave any where, either at 
home or abroad, while panting with his run for life. Of 
all human beings, none are goaded by day and night by 

o 
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suek a distorted coasci^ice as ihzi which afflicts him. He 
wears his guilt like the mark of Cain, and every white 
man he meets is a e^ecies of avenger of his African blood. 
Had all the laws and the prophets been concentrated in the 
command, " Thou shaU have a wMle dn>n and straight kair" 
he could not have borne about with him a more painful 
sense of unpardonable sin, than that under which he hangs 
hh head in the presence of his fellow-beings. Having 
suffered, for thirty or forty years, a more degrading punish- 
ment for the crime of colour, than ever visited sin against 
God on man, by human authority, how can he divest him- 
self of this unnatural conscience, that, with a scourge 
borrowed from the driver's hand, chases him through every 
lane of life, and fills his dreams with the baying of the 
Mood-hoands and the tread of his pursuers 1 How can he, 
in a day, a month, or year, aoquire a sense and attitude of 
niBooency before the world, and ^:and up erect and look 
4lie world in the fiiee, and say, "/ am notgw^y !*' Not 
guilty ! OraeiouB heavens ! what a charge, then, of fsdse 
imprisonm^it you can enter at the tribunal of mankind, 
against tkose who made you grind ia tlie house of bondage 
for thirty years ! " Nat gmlty" said the American slave 
SB London ; '^ Mot guiUy,^' he said tremulously, and he bent 
Im head to his bosom and crouched towards the fire ; for 
^te ague was on him for the nights he had lain upon the 
«oki door of his ^^ison^oufle. What a desperate plea J 
what an appeal from the laws of his country ! from the 
mtanimous Terdkt of six millions of his countrymen, which 
had pronouDoed him an African by blood, and sentenped 
k«n aad all hb posterity to the condition of brute beasts I 
The Bible, God's Magna Charkk of hiunan liberty, had 
been wound around with the slave-holder's lash, to keep 
its divine revdatio&s from the bondman. But there was, 
in all t^ daikmess that suxroujaded him^ a^ xaj of that li^it 
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wliich lightetk every loan that comeib iato tbe worid ; and 
it fell faintly and dimly upon his oppressed cooaaesiee,, 
until be saw and felt that his colour was not the com- 
plexion of crime; and he determined to encounter the 
tremendous odds, and seek a jury in the wide world who 
should listen to Lis appeal, and reverse the verdict tbxt 
bad made him a slave, 

lie could not read ; for it is a breach of the laws, which 
fix his condition, to teach a slave to read. He could 
not read the names and destination of the ships thai 
alighted in the harbour, like carrier eagles. Whence they 
came, and whither tbey went, was a mystery beyond his 
means of solution. He daily saw them spread their great 
white wings and soar away through the blue ocean^firsta- 
xnent, and wondered miach what kind of land they would 
alight at — what kind of people would hail their coming. 
And am<mg these querolous thoogbtsy this last would sieal 
in — whether colour was crime, on that distant shore. It 
was little he knew of the location of countries. The Kortb 
star was the sum and centre of all his geographical facts* 
And Canada was directly under the North star, and all who 
reached that paradise of freedom from Southern bondage^ 
stole away by night, and travelled through forests, and 
over mountains, for weeks and months. This he knew by 
tradition ; but when these ships finished their course and 
dropped their anchors^ which he daily saw vanishing in 
the distance, was a question for conjecture. They could 
not be bound for Canada ; he was sore of that But did 
slavery cover all the earth but Canada 1 Might not one in 
ten of Uiese ocean ships anchor by some foreign shore, 
where a slave might walk a freeman ? Hope and faith 
jointly reared that thou^t into a living idea, that filled 
his mind by night and day. His condition could not be 
worse. He could be but a slave> wherever he mi^t be cast^ 

G 2 
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The note of preparation about a large merchantman 
indicated that it was about to weigh anchor for a foreign 
port. The deck and wharf were covered with busy men, 
wrestling with bales, boxes and barrels. But there was 
one man, coloured like half the rest, who carried a bag 
closely by his side, not entered upon the ship's invoice. 
It was filled with the fragments and savings frOm many 
scanty meals. With this he found his way into the fore- 
part of the ship, where he espied a little space, which 
another bale or box would close from sight. While the 
crew were busy in stowing away the freight, he slunk into 
the narrow nook with his bag, and the next minute the 
aperture was closed, and to his great joy he was left in 
utter darkness. 

The hurried tramp upon deck waxed louder and louder; 
and the fugitive held his breath to listen. " JEe I Ho ! 
Moy I " at last fell upon his ears like the voice of salvation, 
and he closely hugged the flo6r to his bosom, to still the 
noise of his beating heart. " He ! Ho ! Hoy ! — ^hoy ! — 
Oy— Ee I I Hoy !" The ship is sidling off from the wharf. 
The voices on deck are suppressed, and the captain'^ is 
heard alone. " Aye ! aye ! sir !" comes down in response 
from the thronged spars ; and the sound of the fluttering 
canvass has already spread the wings of hope in the heart 
of the American slave. The ship moves — slowly — but it 
moves. A splash, now ! It is the hawser, and the sailors 
are pulling it in. Now there is a gurgling sound against 
the ship's side. It moves ! it moves ! " The land of the 
free and the home of the brave" recedes inch by inch. 
Another sail is shaken out to the breeze, and the gurgling 
furrow of the keel is deepened. There is a space which 
cannot be swum, between him and his master. In ten 
minutes more it will be doubled. Still another sail Mis 
booming from the yard, and the ship creaks beneath the 
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canyass. The last sound from the land of slayery dies 
awaj upon his ear, and be is drifting far out upon the 
ocean Rubieon. He breathes freer, but not a freeman ; 
and the thought of the unknoim land to which he is 
bound, displaces the painful idea of the one he had left. 
The ship keeps on its course-— but whither, he knows not. 
Is it northward, or southward, or eastward ? He cannot 
tell ; it is not westward, and that cheers his hope of free- 
dom. He fears the light, lest he should be discorered ; 
but he longs for one look from the deck, merely to see if 
the fearful vision of the land of bondage has disappeared. 
Now it is night ; although the night and the day are both 
alike to him, as far as light is concerned. Nature knows 
when night comes, even to one bom blind. And nights 
came to the American^ slare, and days, and dreams, and 
lights and shades of hope and despair, which he could not 
describe. 

His story was short and simple. He was writhing with 
the ague, and there was a rheumatic fever in every joint. 
He breathed painfully, and with an effort that shook the 
chair in the comer. He had an old calico coat on him 
when he hid himself away in the ship ; but little of that 
now hung upon his shoulders. It was the last of Novem- 
ber, and he could say but little of his perilous passage 
across the ocean. He had done all nature could do to 
make his crackers last until the ship should anchor at 
some foreign port. He knew he had nothing to hope of 
the captain or his men, and he put himself on the closest 
allowance that could sustain life. But it was in vain. 
Twenty-one days he had been out upon the sea, yet no cry 
of land was heard. The last cracker was gone. Three 
days and nights he had lived without a morsel of food. 
Life and liberty seemed to recede; and he clutched at 
them in a cry for help. Peradventure there might be 
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flesh in the captain's heart, out upon that interminahle 
ocean, and he cried louder still, "Save me I I perish T 
He was dragged from his hiding-place, tremhling and 
haggard, into the presence of the captain, who demanded, 
in a voice of angry surprise, whence he came. In a few 
broken words he told his story, and his entreaties for 
mercy were interrupted by a volley of oaths and threats 
that he should be sent back to slavery by the first ship 
they met bound to America. He pleaded for mercy with 
all the earnestness of his last hope of freedom, and then in 
all the strength of his despair; but in vain. He was 
ordered to be put in irons, and to be kept upon bread and 
water until some vessel should heave in sight by which 
the captain and crew might escape conviction of humanity, 
by sending the fugitive back to his bondage. But no such 
sail was descried, though sought in the distance with the 
telescope ; and the slave hoped on in his fetters. He was 
on deck, with his hands manacled together, when a green 
land loomed up from the sea, like a vision of a new world. 
Life and liberty came back to his despairing heart with all 
the impulse of their strong yearnings, and he essayed to 
wring the iron from his limbs. Now the towers and spires, 
and the dim outlines of a distant city, arise before his eyes, 
and the ship entered the waters of the Rhine, and that city 
was Rotterdam ; and soon they were threading their way 
through a fleet of vessels of every flag. The moment had 
come, and Liberty or Death was to be the issue of the leap. 
The sailors were busy in taking in the sails and letting go 
the anchor. Now or never — and the American slave, 
"accoutred as he was," sprang from the deck into the 
river. His hands were closely ironed together; but he 
struggled manfully with the current for life^and liberty. 
He was descried by the crew of a Dutch boat passing near, 
who rescued him, just as he was sinking for the last time. 
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and conducted him to the ship to which they belonged. 
He came before the captain, who recognised the jewels of 
republic, an saw that the poor man was an American 
slave, and in bonds for the colour of his skin. His iron 
bracelets were wrung by strong hands &om his, and he was 
conducted to the English Consul ; and, by the next steamer 
to England, in a few hours he trod a soil upon which no 
slave can breathe. When I saw him, he was still w«t with 
his leap into the Khine. A re-action had come over him. 
The perils of the escape had been encountered. Nature 
had exhausted all her latent energies in the struggle for 
liberty. The sustaining invigoration of fear and hope was 
gone, and he hung his head and crouched toward the fire, 
as if there were nothing left to ask for, but to die a free- 
man. Nor did he ask aloud for this, or for any thing ; 
but sat quaking with the ague, and uttered not a complaint 
nor a murmur of pain, except when left alone for a moment 
in the room. Here was a fellow-countryman, appealing to 
the world, in the silent remonstrance of his suffering, 
against a false imprisonment for colour in the American 
house of bondage. I plead guilty for my country, with a 
sense of shame I cannot describe. It was the first time, I 
believe, that I ever had two over-coats at once, and thus 
was able to comply literally with the gospel precept, and 
share them with a suffering fellow-being. And as this was 
the first time I ever enjoyed that luxury, I put the best of 
the twain upon him — a warm and thick one — ^and felt new 
comfort in the one I wore. The hat I had worn for two 
years fitted him* well ; and I left him with a feeling of 
gratitude that I could give even so poor *' a freedom suit " 
to an American slave in London. 
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tianity, in support of the principles of Permanent and Unirersal 
Peace. By Edwin Paxtobt Hood, Author of " Fragments of 
Thought and CompoiitioB,'' &c., &c-, &c. 18mo., sewed, price 
Is. 6d. 

" li my kingdom w«r« ^ this woild, then would xnf servants fisht, that I 
should not be delivered to the Jews; but now is iuy kingdom aot 
from hence." — John xviii. S3. 
" Peace forever, and peace everywtore.**— Qoizot. 

" Take away the sword, 
Stales can be saved withoiKt it."^Bufi«rBiu 

14. 

The Principles of Peace Exemplified in the 

conduct <^ the Society of Friends in Ireland, during the He> 
bellion of ^e year 1798. By TaovAS Han«ook, h.d. 8to.^ 
sewed, price Is. 

1& 

The Power of Religion on the Mind^ in 

Eetirement, Affliction, and at the approach of Death ; exempli- 
fied in l^e testimonies and experience of persons distinguished 
by l^ek greatness, learmng, or virtue. By Likdlbs* M0£RAr. 
A sew editJloD, cloth lettered, price Is. 

" 'Tis immortaltty,— 'tis that alone, 
Amidsi life's pains, abuements, empllness. 
The soul can comfort, elevate and and feel.'*— YouVG. 

16. 

History and Anatomy of the Navigation Laws. 

By John Lewis Bicardo, mj*. 1 vol. 8vo., in the Press. 

17- 

A Memoir of the Life of ElizaJbeth Fry. 

By Two of her Daughters. Vol. 1, price 128. ; to he complete 
in 2 vols. 

"It is a book to make a kind nnni*««y>6«park1« benignaatly.*'— BxAvnrBft. 

•*' Wo -h«M xanly Beai « Mogrmpby executed In belter taste, as regards 
some esaeatial particulani, tlian this memoir of one of the most din- 
tingulshed wiNnen thai £ugtand have produce4.*'«*ATHBir AW, 



18. 

Three Lectures on the Moral Elevation of the 

People. By Thomas Beoos. Price Is. 

*^ The working classes ought to read them, that they may learn how 
much power resides in themselves ; the middle classes should read 
them, and learn that wealth confers increased responsibility on Its 
possessor ; and even our nobles should read them, that they may 
learn that the downfal of fedsCt and the reign of ttnte nobility are 
alilie at liand."— Nottivoham Rbvibvt. 

"The Lectures are full of large and comprehensive views of man, and 
the writer aims in every respect to promote his moral elevation.'* — 
Univrusb. • 

" These Lectures are the production of no ordinary mind ; they evince a 
sympathy with the object of their solicitude, which cannot but secure 
for their author the confidence of his readers. Their appearance is 
most opportune."— Scottish Tbxpbkawcb Review. 

<* These Lectures do Mr. Beggs great credit, and their wide circulation 
will tend, we are convinced, to excite greater sympathy in behalf of 
the elevation of that important portion of the people, the working 
classes."— Teetotal Times. 

19. 

A Popular Life of George Fox, the first of 

the Quakers ; compiled from his journal and other authentic 
sources, and interspersed with remarks on the imperfect reforma- 
tion of the Anglican Church, and the consequent spread of dissent. 
By JosiAH Marsh. In 1 vol., 8vo., price 6s. 6d. 

The Compiler's chief object has been to produce an interesting 
volume for the general reader, and more especially for those who 
may be unacquainted with the history and principles of the 
Quakers ; and by contrasting some of the striking Quaker 
opinions with the practices of the National Church, he has 
endeavoured to render the work of more general interest than a 
mere sectarian Memoir. , 

The work abounds with remarkable incidents, which ponrtray a 
vivid picture of the excited feelings that predominated during 
those eventful periods of our history— the Commonwealth and 
the Brostoration. 

20. 

Life and Correspondence of William Allen. 

8 vols., Svo., price 24s. 

21. 

A Memoir of James Pamell, with Extracts 

from his Writings. By Eekbt Callawat. 18mo., cloth, 
price Is. 6d. 

22. 

Hymns of the Reformation. By Luther and 

Others, £rom the (German ; to which is added his Life, from the 
Original Latin of Melancthon, by the Author ef the *' Pastoral 
Legacy.** 18mo., neatly bound in silk, 88. 6d. 
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